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The Brookivn Mag: 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE, 


{1YMEZ LOVAULTE, 
IN OCTOBER, 
WAS AMERICA NEE! 


¢ 


AN AMERICAN PANTHEON FROM ASANITAR 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TOGEN,. GKANT 
BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS: 
Vil Journalism in Brooklyn. : i poe 
THE LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS 
I Eedivin Booth, 
MRS. BEECH EWS MONTHLY TALK 


Vt EDITOR S TABLE 
LITER {RY MEMORANDA 


VAYSIDE LOIT! RINGS 


THE WOl RLD OF FASITION 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


OLD FAVORITES 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHosr PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Pr inciples” 
- ; 
the Germ of the Whea 


tandard nt 





I. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by Mail. = {, 
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JIMES MCREERY & C0. 
DRY Goovs 


Importers, Manufacturers 
and Dealers. 


Have now on Exhibition in all their 
Departments an elegant assoriment of 
the Latest Novelties from Foreign and 
Domestic Looms. 

City Buyers are invited to call and 
examine. 

Country orders receive prompt and 
careful attention. Address 


James M’Creery & Co, 


BROADWAY, COR. 1ith ST., 


NEW YORK. 





GEN. GRANT’S AUTOGRAFH. 
A PERSONAL SOUVENIR OF THE DEAD HERO. 


We are prepared to supply a few autographs, obtained 
by us personally from Gen. Grant and written in our 
presence, to any of our readers who may desire a personal 
souvenir of the dead soldier. The autographs are excellent 
specimens, neatly written on card-board, and have each 
full date and complimentary sentiment attached. We have 
only a few of these valuable keepsakes. Sent, anywhere, 
upon receipt of only $Z—each. Address, 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 
Brook yn, N. Y. 
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THE NEW COR 
“THE TRICORA RELIEF.” 


The most Durable, Comfortable and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price, 
Having elastic side sections, adapts 
itself to the varied positions of the 
body in stooping, sitting and reclin- 
ing. It gives perfect ease in all po- 
sitions, affording great relief and 
comfort to the many who find ordi- 

mary Corsets oppressive. 


Ask your Merchant for it. 


Every pair warranted te 
ive satisfaction or money returned. 
J. G@ FITZPATRICK & CO., Mfrs., 
71 Leonard Street, NEW YORK, 

















Brooklyn Roller Skating Rink, 
Corner Bedford and Atlantic Avenues. 


THREE SESSIONS DAILY. 
10 A. M. to 12 M, 2.30 to 5 P. M. and 7.30 to 10.30 P. M. 


The Rink and Management will Speak for Themselves. 





MITH & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
565 & 567 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


ESSINGER, 


Samples of Suitings, 


With prices and directions for self meas- 
urement sent to any part of the country. 








PUBLISHER'S 
The Brooklyn Magazine 


is published on the first day of each month, 
furnished to subscribers for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 
1O cents, or can be purchased at all news- 
stands in Brooklyn, at the Ferries, and in 
the principal towns of Long Island. It can also 
be ordered through the American News Company, 
and through all principal news-dealers of the U.S 

This Magazine is now in its third volume, is 
the only publication of its character in Brook- 
lyn, and has a large and rapidly increasing 
circulation among the most intelligent classes of 
this vicinity and throughout the country. Adver- 
tising rates and additional information sent on 
application. 

Remittances should be made by postal note, 
money order, or registered letter; checks to be 
made payable to the order of THE BRooKLYN 
MAGAzINnE. Business communications should be 
adressed to THE PUBLISHER. 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE recognizes no party 
in politics nor any sect in religion. The manage- 
ment does not hold itself responsible for the 
opinions expressed in its contributions or corres- 
pondence. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Contributions of a select and interesting charac- 
ter are cordially invited, and will be given, in each 
instance, as prompt reading and report as possible. 
All MSS. should be written on one side of the paper, 
have attached the name and address of the writer, 
and will only be returned when accompanied by 
sufficient postage. Contributors will confer a 
favor by not vo//ing their manuscripts, 

Address al! communications to THE Epiror, 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 106 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


and 





The public is hereby cautioned against 
aT. J. S. CURTISS (or N.S. CURTISS & € 0.) 
who is unauthorized to receive subscrip- 
tions for ‘THE BROOKLYN MAG. AZINE. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

We are now prepared to supply bound 
copies of Volume II of Tur BrookLyNn 
MAGAZINE, completed with the last num- 
ber, at the following prices, in exchange 
for the six numbers if returned in good 
condition ; Full cloth, 75 cents ; half roan, 
90 cts.; half morocco, $1.25; half morocco, 
extra, gilt edge, $2.00, or in any style of 
binding to suit the subscriber's taste. 
Missing numbers in the volume will be 
supplied at the usual price, 10 cents per 
copy. ‘Transportation charges, each way, 
must be paid by the sender; the postage 
on the six numbers is 10 cents. 

Please send in orders early to insure 
speedy execution to 

THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 
106 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


FRESH STORE NEWS. 


The Dry Goods campaign in fall and 
winter goods has now begun in earnest. 
Brooklyn to-day has 750,000 people ; 
000 of that number 


150,- 
are ladies from 15 
years of age up. Every one, we mean it 
seriously, when we say that we expect 
every one of those 150,000 ladies to visit 
Wechsler 
Goods establishment. 

Well, read ! 


& Abraham’s colossal retail Dry 
Are we certain ? 


You ask. Every section of 


their entire interior teems with everything 


for your personal and home fixings— 


| America and remote lands have paid tri- 


bute to the enormous collection of goods 


under their roof. In many instances they 


have received exclusive lines from mill 


and factory. Hours may be spent in look- 


ing over and examining the diffierent 


| styles in marvelously woven dress goods, 


silks, laces, millinery, feathers, ribbons,and 
the like, with fixed interest and positive 
A lady 


oughly inform herself on fall and 


profit. can, in this way, thor- 
winter 
fashions, and buy later when she pleases. 
& Abraham 


what folly it would be 


But need Wechsler tell you 


on their part to 
make all this extraordinary gathering and 
display and not that the price of every- 
thing falls below a like article elsewhere 
of the same grade? They know they are 
below, and this is why they know you will 


visit their place. Over and above the at- 


tractions of their regular stocks, bargains, 
and good ones, may be counted upon 
every day. 

‘ 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


A Notable Discussion. | 





For the purpose of promoting a deeper | 
and more intelligent interest in the im- 
portant question ‘of 


THE MUNICIPAL MARRIAGE 


OF—— 


BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK, 


and in order that all may properly under- 
stand the arguments advanced both in 
favor and against this problem, destined 
sooner or later to be brought to an issue, 
the Editor of Tur Brooxiyn MaGazine 
will, commencing with the November 
issue, conduct a discussion of the ques- 
tion, which it is believed will prove the 
most important contribution to the sub- 
ject yet made. The discussion will be 
divided into two parts, as follows: 





PART I. 
THE AFFIRMATIVE. 


This Part, to appear in the November 
number, will be composed of six ex- 
pressive articles in favor of the annex- 
ation of the two cities, in separate papers, 
by the following distinguished gentle- 
men : 

Hon. J. 8. T. Srrananan, 
Gen’l Henry W. Stocum, 
Hon. Wititam C. DeWrrt, 
Gen’l Bensamiy F. Tracy, 


Hon. Josuva M. Van Corr. 


PART Il. 


THE NEGATIVE. 


Part II, to appear in the December 
number, will be similarly composed of 
six separate papers, by a like number of 
prominent Brooklyn gentlemen, who will 
oppose the annexation, answering the 
arguments advanced in the papers of 
Part I. Due announcement will be 
made in the November number of the 





names of the participants in this Part. 


Ill 


~ THE ANTIQUE AND MODERN. 


Not even the most careless pedestrian who 
passes the great furniture establishment of Lang 
& Nau, at the corner of Clinton and Fulton 
Streets, can fail to recognize and appreciate, if 
he but merely throws a hurried glance at the win- 
dows of that emporium of the richest designs in 
furniture, the artistic taste displayed in the rich 
and harmonious blending of the antique and mod- 
ern styles of chairs, lounges, settees, parlor suits, 
and bric-a-brac there displayed. But while the 
scene in the windows is to be admired, what may 
be said of the spectacle within the establishment ? 
Here pen description would fail even the most 
experienced writer, and it is only through a per- 
sonal visit that one is convinced of the rich va- 
riety of goods, and the reasonable figures at 
which they are offered to the public. It must be 
indeed a fastidious taste that cannot be suited in 
an establishment of this character where goods 
are made for comfort anc ornamentation as well, 
and where prices are fixed with a special regard 
for the times more than for the actual worth of 
the materials. 

Our representative called the other day at Mr. 
A. Korber’s art reception parlors, No. 155 Mon- 
tague St., near Clinton, and was delighted at the 
beautiful specimens displayed of his artistic taste. 
Besides manufacturing to order, from original 
designs, all conceivable styles in fine furniture 
and decorations, he makes specialties of entirely 
remodeling rooms and halls, introducing appro- 
priate fixings to correspond with his patron’s tastes. 
Gentlemen’s smoking-rooms in antique styles; 
original designs in frescoing ; paneled ceiling in 
relief; dados; staincd glass; hangings; bard 


wood floors, doors, trim and wood mantels; 
handsome wall-papers of new designs in all colors 
to harmonize with carpets and decorations, and 
in fact everything requisite for ornamenting and 
beautifying the home. The interior decorations 
in the homes of many of our leading citizens will 
best testify to Mr. Korber’s ability to please any 
taste. All Mr. Korber’s work is executed under 
his personal supervision at his factory, 353 and 
355 Adams St., and the public can be assured of 
superior workmanship at moderate prices. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


The remarkable popularity and unqualified success accorded the papers thus far published 
in the series of 


BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS. 


has more than justified the belief of its Editor that the interest which such a series of papers 
must naturally contain would be recognized by the people of Brooklyn. We are frank to con- 
fess thatthe success thus far achieved has exceeded our most sanguine expectations. That 
the interest manifested will be largely increased with each successive paper, admits, we 
think, of little doubt, since the list of subjects still to be discussed are in every particular as full 
of interest as any of those already treated. This statement the following list of subjects 
and the gentlemen who will discuss them, we think, fully substantiates : 


“The Manufacturing Interestsof Brook- |“ Art in Brooklyn.” 
lyn.” ° M. F. H. Dr Haas, Esq. 


| 
Wittram Marswatt, Esq. | 


“The Bar of Brooklyn. Its Past and 
“The Religious Condition of Brook- | Present.” 
lyn.” Hon. Josrru Netison. 


Rey. T. De Wirr Tarmace, D.D. 





“‘ Music in Brooklyn.” 

















“The Growth of the City of Brook- Duprey Buor, Ese. 
lyn.” sei 
*Rrev. Ricnwarp S. Storrs, D.>. ee Brooklyn's Military Organizations.” 
ames GeEn’L Epwarp L. Mo.inevx. 

“« Rp zIvn’s Postal Svstem.”’ ° ae 

Brooklyn’s — 7. cn — “ The Literary Side of Brooklyn,” 

a oe Serene GrorcE W. Bunaay, Ese. 

6 Da yvati 7 2», rlun ee ° e 

Taxation in Brooklyn. “ The Amateur Dramatic Element in 

JORPORAL JAMES TANNER. Brooklyn.” 

*Announced, with privilege of withdrawal. G. Dr Corpova, Esa. 





PAPERS ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


‘* The Future of Brooklyn,” Hon. J.S. T. Stranahan, April number. 

‘* The Commerce of Brooklyn,” Franklin Woodruff, Esq., May number, 

‘* Municipal Government,’’ Hon. Demas Barnes, June number. 

‘“The Aquatic and Athletic Organizations of Brooklyn,” Charles A. Peverelly, Esq., 
July number. 

‘** Brooklyn as a Dramatic City,” Gabriel Harrison, Esq., August number. 

‘“The Public Schools of Brooklyn,” Joseph C. Hendrix, Esq., September number. 

*‘ Journalism in Brooklyn,” Andrew McLean, Esq., October number. 





Back numbers sent to any address upon receipt of Ten Cents. 





The Yearly Subscription is 


ONE DOLLAR, 


which may be sent direct to the office of 


THE BROOKLYN MACAZINE, 
106 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 
IV 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











ALL METALS 
GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, “a parAs 
PRODUCES greatest brilliancy. ‘ REQUIRES least labor. 
IS HARMLESS in every respect. 19 YEARS in household use. 
Sold everywhere, and sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
GAUTION — See that full name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and yellow label is on b0% 
Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send yu TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


I i te GS Ee Te Lae EE. . 


Clermont Avenue, near Myrtle. 
TO-NIGcGH tT _TO-NIcHT—_TO-NICHT. 
Circuit Skating, Artistic, Fancy and Burlesque Exhibitions, 
by Prominent Professionals. 

Palace Rink Full Military Band. One and Two Mile Races for Elegant Medais. 


Admission to all, with seat—Gentlemen, 25 cts. ; Ladies, 10 cts. 
sessions, 10 cts. Season Tickets, $5.00, good for holidays. 








Morning and afternoon 








To introduce them,wo will GIVE A- | 
WAY 1,000 Self-Operating Washing 
Machines. The greatest labor save | 
| 
| 
| 


fnginvention in the world, Ifyou want onesend ue your name,ad- 


ndexpressofice. THE NATIONAL CO., 23 DEY ST. N. Y. 
PYLE’S PHARMACY, 
326 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


ALL GOODS AT POPULAR PRICES. 





THE 


UNITED Up) ssavice 


A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the interests of the 
Military, Naval, and Civil Service, isthe only magazine 
of its kind published in the United States. All persons 
interested in the Army and Navy, National Guard, or 
Civil Service will find much interesting and instructive 
reading in its pages. Members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and other veterans of the War of the Rebellion 
and previous wars will find many old and distinguished 
comrades among its contributors. The series of articles 
on the War of the Rebellion now being published in the 
United Service, should be read in connection with the 
war articles now being issued in the Century Magazine, 
and by every soldier of the late war. The Civil Service 
matters treated in the United Service are of interest to all 
citizens, and reform in the Civil Service has its heartiest 
support. Its novels, short stories, and reminiscences of 
army and navy life, in war and in peace, at home and 
abroad, make it interesting to all members of the family 
circle. In typographical excellence the Magazine cannot 
be excelled. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Subscription, $4.00 a year. 


T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 





835 Broadway, New York. 


Choice Readings from the Best New 
Books and Critical Reviews. 


Fortnightly. Vol, XV. 1885. $2.00 Per Year. 


THE LITERARY WORLD is a purely literary re- 
view. Each number opens with full notices of 
the freshest and most important books, frequent- 
ly from the hand of a specialist, followed by 
minor notices of works of fiction, or those of 
less importance. Editorials on a great range of 
current topics of literary interest next follow, 
succeeded by departments of Literary Personals, 
sketches of noted authors of the time, News and 
Notes, etc. Of chiefest value among these de- 
partments, perhaps, are those of ‘t Notes and 
Queries,” upon a great variety of topics of inter- 
est to writers and readers, usually extending to 
two or three columns; and ‘‘ Shakespeareana” 
the latter edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, the eminent 
Shakepearean scholar, and frequently occupying 
a whole page. 


H. E. HAMES & CO., Publishers, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


-(ag~Send for a specimen copy..&} 








THE BROOKLYN 





MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER. 


Geo. J. Swayne’s Bulletin of New Books. 


An Original Belle. A Novel, 
Roe. 12mo, cloth. This new story by E. P 
Roe, bids fair to attain greater popularity than 
any of its predecessors. The same rapid rush of 
incident, clear, vigorous style and other qualities 
which have put Mr. Roe at the head of living 


by E. P. | 


American novelists, are present in this volume in | 


full strength. 
A Key to ‘‘ Ramona.” 


A Century of Dishonor. 
Jackson (H. H.). 
12mo, cloth. 
ditional interest to this book out of which she 
framed the material for her great story ‘‘ Ramona.” 
This edition contains the whole of her Indian re- 
port made to the government of the United States. 

A New Novel by the author of *‘ Kismet.” 

Andromeda. A Novel. By George Flem- 
ing, author of** Kismet,” ‘* Mirage, ” <¢ The Head 
of Medusa,” and “ Vestigia.” 12 mo, cloth, 


Pere Goriot. A Novel. By Honoré de 


Balzac. 12mo., Half Morocco. 
City Ballads. By Will Carleton, Author 
of *‘ Farm Ballads,” ‘‘ Farm Legends,” ‘‘ Farm 


Festivals,” etc. Illustrated. 


mental cloth. 


Franklin Square Song Collection, 
Part 3. Containing Two Hundred Favorite 
Songs and Hymns. Selected by J. P. McCaskey, 
Editor of Parts 1 and 2 of the ‘** Franklin Square 
Song Collection.” 8vo, paper. 


George Eliot’s Poems. “Poems,” 
together with ‘* Brother Jacob,” and ‘‘ The Lifted 
Veil.” By George Eliot, Author of ‘‘ Romola,” 
‘** Middlemarch,” ‘* Daniel Deronda,” etc. Libra- 
ry Edition, 12mo, cloth ; popular edition, 12mo, 
cloth. 


Up Hill and Down Dale. By Laura D. 
Nichols, Author of ‘‘ Overhead,” ‘‘ Underfoot,”’ 
etc. Very fully illustrated. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. By W. 
D. Howells. 


General Gordon’s Journal at Kar- 
toum. 


Down the Ravine. 


Square 8vo, orna- 


By Charles Egbert 


Craddock, 
Mr, Oldmixon. By W. A. Hammond. 
Ben Hur. By Gen’! Lew Wallace. 


Atthe Red Glove. A Novel. Illustra- 
ted by C. S. Reinhart. 12mo, ornamental cloth. 


Democratic Government. A Study of 
Politics, by Albert Stickney, Author of ** A True 
Republic.” 12mo, cloth. 


FINE 


By Helen 
A new and enlarged edition, | 
The death of the author gives ad- | 





Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. New and Popular Edition, with Preface 
containing Mrs, Stowe’s account of the writing of 
this world-famous story, and of its enthusiastic 
reception in Europe. With a picture of Uncle 
Tom. 12mo, cloth. 


Two Years in the Jungle. The Ex- 
perience of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, 
Ceylon, The Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. By 
William T. Hornaday. 1 vol., 8vo., with maps 
and illustrations. Mr. Hornaday’s book offers a 
fresh contribution of the utmost interest to the 
literature of travel and adventure, and is certain 
to rank with the best works of its class. 

London of To-Day. An Illustrated 
Handbook for the Season. By Charles Eyre Pas- 
coe. 12mo. Flexible cloth cover. 

American Men of Letters Series. 
Brief biographies of distinguished American au- 
thors, Edited by Charles Dudley Warne. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, By James Russell 

Lowell. With fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 
16mo, giit top. 


American Statesmen Series. Brief 
biographies of men conspicuous in the political 
history of the United States. Edited by John T. 
Morse, Jr. 

HENRY CLAY. By 

O, gilt top. 

Bonnyborough. A New Story, by Mrs, 
A. D. T. Whitney, author of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s 
Childhood,” ‘*The Gayworthys,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Color Studies. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
1 vol. 12mo. This dainty little volume contains 
four stories by ‘* Ivory Black.” 

Winter Fun. By W. O. Stoddard. 
12mo. 


Stanley’s Congo, and the Found- 


Carl Schurz. 1 vol. 16 


1 vol. 


ing of its Free State. A Story of Work 
and Exploration. By H. M. Stanley. Author of 
“Through the Dark Continent,’ ‘‘ Coomassie 


and Magdala,” etc. With over 100 Illustrations, 
Two Large Maps in Pockets and Other Maps. 
8vo. ornamental cloth. 


The Boys’ “Library of Pluck and 
Action. 4 vols.,12mo. Ina box. Illustrated. 
Containing four of the best books for boys by four 
famous authors, as follows : 

THE Boy EMIGRANTS. By Noah Brooks. 

PHAETON ROGERS. By Rossiter Johnson. 

A JoLLY FELLowsuHIP. By Frank R. Stockton. 

HANs BRINKER. By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Upon A Cast. A Novel. By Charlotte 
Dunning. 16mo., extra cloth. 


STATIONERY. 


WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS. 


The Latest Styles. 


The Lowest Prices. 


*,, All the above books are for sale by 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


(Successor 


to W. W. Swayne), 


NO. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
VI ‘ 
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All claim to know something of How to Read Character, 
but very few understand all the signs of character, as shown 


in the 
HEAD AND FACE. 


The subject is one of great importance, and the authors, 
Prof. Nelson Sizer, the Phrenological Examiner at the Office 
of Fowler & Wells Co., and H. 8. Drayton, M.D., the editor 
of the Phrenological Journal, Nave considered it froma 
practical standpoint, and the subject is so simplified as to 
be of great interest and easily understood, containing 


200 Large Octavo Pages with nearly 200 
Illustrations. 
PRICE, ONLY 40 CENTS. 
FOR SALE AT SWAYNE’S, 
216 Fulton Street. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publ’s, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Phrenological Examinations Daily. 
Describing Talents, and how to make the most of them+ 
Faults, and how to correct them ; Choice of Pursuits, etc., 
and what to do to secure success. 


753 Broadway, Cor. Sth St. New York. 


“SOIENCE IN STORY?” 
By Dr. E. B. FOOTE. 


Of 120 Lexington Av., New York. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS !!! 

Heretofore the amusing story of “SAMMY TUBBS, 
THE BOY DOCTOR, and SPONSIE, THE TROUBLE- 
SOME MONKEY,” which instructs its readers in the 
knowledge of themselves, anatomically and physiologically, 
has been issued in one complete volume at $2, or in a set of 
five volumes at not less than $5. Consequently, parents 
who wished to reserve from young children the fifth vol- 
ume, treating of the eliminating and reproductive organs 
and functions, could only do so by paying a high price for 
the series. But now 4 pretty volumes, bound in cloth, can 
be had for $2, or 5 Unique Volumes, boxed, for $2.50. 

In the four volumes the story is apparently brought to a 
close, and not a line appears that the most fastidious could 
object to. In the set of five volumes the narrative is re- 
opened in the fifth volume, which presents in plain but 
chaste language a knowledge of those organs and functions 
which appertain to elimination and production. 

Probably no work has been issued from the press that has 
received more general commendation than the story of 
‘““SAMMY AND SPONSIE,’?’ from the well-known 
pen of Dr. E. B. Foote, author of ** Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense,” and a variety of other popular 
physiological pnblications. Nearly the entire religious 
press, including The New York Independent, Christian 
Union, Christian at Work, ete., have noticed it favorably. 
The secular press thronghout the United States, to the num- 
ber probably, of not less than 1,000, including such papers 
as The New York Times, Graphic, Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
Cleveland Leader, etc., etc., have reviewed it with words 
of warm commendation. 

No prettier or more valuable present can be given to a 
child during holiday week than a set of these books: the 
four-volume series, $25 the five-volume series, $2.50. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

Yontents Table Free. 


MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO0., 
129 EB. 28thistreet, N. ¥. 




















2" 14th Edition Ready! 
Qas° A Suprising Sale. 
{35> The Success of the Year. 
t=8>° The Remarkable Book of the Day. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of the World-Famous “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’? Says (Aug. 24): 

“In my opinion Miss Rose E. Cleveland’s 
work, ‘George Eliot’s Poetry and Other 
Studies,’ isa book of which all American 
woman may well be proud. Far from anything 
weak or sentimental, it is an expression of vig- 
orous habits of thought of high culture, of firm 
principle and earnest feeling—in short, it repre- 
sents the American woman at her best. I re- 
joice to think that the White House has sucha 
woman at its head. I give this opinion after 
careful reading of her book.” 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
George Eliot's Poetry. Old Rome and New France. 


Reciprocity. Charlemange. 
Altruistic Faith. The Monastery, 
History. Chivalry. 


Studies in the Middle Ages. 
A series of Historical Essays. 
PRICE 3 Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; 


Funk & Wapnalls, Publishers, 


10 &12 Dey St., N. Y. 


Joan of Arc. 








COMMENCEMEMT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Monthly price, 15 cents. Annual subscription, $1.75. 


THE JENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


No. 25. OCTOBER. 





CONTENTS : 

I. Rye; from a drawing by J. R. Wells. 

2. The Interpreters; a poem: Algernon S. 
Swinburne, 

3. London Commons ; Part 1; Robert Hunter, 
(With illustrations). 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LIFE. 


A NOVEL: 


CHAPTER I. 
AN OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


My mother was exceedingly pretty ! I 
have been told that the placid stream of 
her life was beguiled by the caresses her 
loveliness gained her. She was so very 
small as to give an impression of childlike 
helplessness, and her manner of almost 
infantile grace evoked the interest of all 
who met her. The appealing glances of 
her mild blue eyes, her voice which had a 
pathetic minor tone ; the little deprecat- 
ing way she had, as if pleading for the 
attention she was too diflident openly to 
claim, all engaged in her behalf, the 
special consideration of those around her. 

No man, certainly, could look upon this 
fragile prettiness, and not desire to do her 
bidding. And thus my mother, as a con- 
sequence of her intense femininity of 
aspect, domineered throughout much of 
her life over the circle around her, and 
had so long as my father lived, her 
own will and way with none to say her 
nay. 

The tyranny she thus unrelentingly 
exercised, was a complete and almost hope- 
less enchainment for the enslaved ; for 
the fetters that pressed upon the subdued 
were made invisible by the fairy light of 
her magic glances. Thus she lived on— 
x hot house blossom, needing for its ex- 
pansion, light and warmth and constant 
care. 


faire. 


BY MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


It is astrange fact, that no intellectuality 
a woman may have, no claims based upon 
her good sense, her executive power, her 
comprehensive views, her enlarged vision 
of all that occupies her attention, can ever 
extort from men a tithe of that absolute 
submission, that unreasoning homage, that 
almost abject compliance, which the fas- 
cination of pencilled brows, drooping 
lashes, low voice, rose bud lips and a 
willowy but rounded form may claim. 
The influence thus exerted, defies phil- 
osophy, laughs at caution, repeats history, 
and recalls the primal weakness of the 
garden of Eden. 

I once knew a woman of highest social 
position, who was no longer young and 
was still unmarried—although at a later 
period she made what society considered 
a distinguished alliance. She had presided 
over her father’s superb establishment 
when he represented our country abroad, 
and she made his drawing room as a cabi- 
net officer brilliant by her sparkling wit, 
her exceeding cleverness and perfect savoir 
Upon a certain occasion I was 
so much struck by the charm of her con- 
versation, that I ventured to express that 
which must be ever grateful when honest- 
ly given, the sincere admiration of one 
woman for the splendid gifts of another 
woman. I have never forgotten the bitter 
tone of her reply. 

‘“Tf you suppose I am to be envied,” she 
said, “you are much mistaken. I am a 
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homely woman and | can truly say that 
if the good Lord would only have vouch- 
safed me beauty, | would have been con- 
tent to be a fool.” 

This astute woman of the world under- 
stood men too well not to have noticed 
that mere cleverness holds no sway over 
the hearts of most men. 

* ** ** *k * % ** 

It was not to be wondered at that my 
mother captured the obdurate heart of 
my father by the various enchantments 
of her bewitching ways. 

She dazzled his old eyes with the gla- 
mour of sixteen while yet a tripping, 
laughing school girl, with Cupid hidden 
in her satchel of books,—-musty books, that 
staid in her satchel and never by any mis- 
chance were allowed to confuse her brain. 

* * 2K tk oh * * 

My father, Mr. Cyril Kenneth, was aman 
of haughty bearing and reserved manners, 
and people would say of him he is ‘‘a 
born aristocrat”—a proverbial expression 
which has a meaning even in a republic. 

IIe was an only child of Southern plan- 
ters of immense wealth, and had from 
infancy been the object of the most ob- 
sequious deference by the hundreds of 
slaves that surrounded him. No autocrat 
of despotic power ever wielded moretun- 
limited rule over his servile subjects, than 
did the slaveholder of ante-bellum days 
over his menials,were he so disposed. 

The feudal Barons of olden times held 
rude sway by right of military tenure, and 
it was often a dangerous thing for their 
vassals to say them nay; but their iron- 
handed hereditary rule was mild com- 
pared to the absolute power of the Master 
over his slave. 

When it so happened as was often the 
ease, that the nature was kindly, this 
mutual relation of unrestricted power and 
entire dependence engendered a sort of 
patriarchal tie, which, in the course of 
several generations at times, became one of 
endearment and tenderness. Especially 
was this the case with the domestics who 
were employed in the immediate house- 
hold service: so that it not seldom hap- 
pened, that the old butler, the old **Mam- 
my,” and the body servant of the Master 
were treated with affectionate familiarity 
by the family, and in their turn loved 
those who so gently ruled over them, with 
real love and gave them devoted service. 
But even in such cases, amid this seeming 


roseate glow, was hidden the canker spot 
of an evil system, for never could the 
slave nature rise to the exercise of man’s 
most godlike gift, free will, and never 
could the master learn that most precious 
lesson of humility, upon which all chris- 
tian forbearance rests. 

But these were the milder aspects of 
the wrong against humanity, for when, as 
not unfrequently occurred, the owner was 
selfish, cruel and calculating, no pen can 
portray the desolation. 'The master har- 
dened by repeated acts of tyranny, the 
slave doomed to hopeless misery. But we 
will not linger over a past, now wiped out 
by torrents of purifying blood, 

My father was by nature domineering, 
but he was not hard-hearted. His lofty 
air indicated that he held himself supe- 
rior to those around him. And so he 
grew to be aman of unusual reserve of 
manner and to a degree unsocial. 

While still young, he had travelled ex- 
tensively and had been a close observer. 
The Orient had fascinated him and suited 
his dreamy mood and he had _ patiently 
studied Egyptian lore. It was said in the 
family that he had brought home en- 
cased in an antique box of odd workman- 
ship, voluminous manuscripts of his own 
writing. These were notes taken as a 
traveller in the Kast. This dark colored 
box of perfumed wood, was carefully de- 
posited under lock and key in a closet of 
his own bed room, and was looked upon 
with superstitious awe by the negroes. 

In fact, Sol, the body servant of young 
**Massa,” darkly hinted at no end of dread- 
ful evils, for he would gravely declare, ‘ef 
eny niggah spies so much as de key hole, 
or so much as pokes der fingah on de lid 
ob dat smellin box, dar’s trubbie fro de 
lan toe expec, an fo’ God when Mars Cyrl 
tuk it up, dah am a sizzen ob smoke an 
smell arisin.” 

But so reticent was my father regarding 
this brain child of his, that he was never 
but once heard to allude to its existence ; 
when he said to a friend—** that he had at 
first entertained some foolish idea of 
publishing his work on Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics, but that when he reflected that 
the common public would attempt to 
judge of it, he had determined not to 
subject himself to such unreasoning and 
senseless comments.” By which it is 
clearly to be seen that my father might 
have become a noted scientist had his 
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pride permitted him to invite other judg- 
ment than his own! 

And this trait of his character reminds 
me of an anecdote told me of a French 
savant, This profound scholar had_ toil- 
ed through twenty of the best years of a 
studious life in producing a very learned 
monograph concerning a certain subject of 
scientific investigation. At last the con- 
densed treatise, embodying a life-time of 
research, saw the light. Seon after the 
publication of the work, M. de C. * * * 
(who told me the incident) met the author 
who had rather a distraif and disturbed 
contenance, somewhat different from his 
usual philosophic calm. 

‘*Ah, Monsieur X * * *” said he, 
**T am delighted to meet you and to have 
an opportunity of congratulating you on 
the successful termination of your pro- 
longed and erudite investigations. Pray 
how has your work been received ?” 

** Very ill suecess sir, very ill”—sighed 
Mons, X. 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed M. de C. 
‘‘Have the critics failed to discern the 
merit of your work?” 

“Critics!” growled Mons. X, ina trans- 
port of disdain, ‘what can ¢hey know of 
such matters! I am at least spared the 
absurdity of ¢heir notice!” 

‘What accident then,” inquired M. de 
C, “has befallen the book?” 

**A very grave slight M. de C,” re- 
plied the savant, ‘‘has been put upon 
my profundity as a scholar. This treatise 
that I had been silly enough to submit 
to the public, upon whose elaboration I 
have generously devoted the best of my 
life, cannot possibly be comprehended by 
more that seven minds in France. | ad- 
dressed myself to this select audience in 
reality, and now to my chagrin, my pub- 
lisher tells me that he has actually sold 
thirty seven copies of my book! Ah, 
Monsieur, I much fear that I have been 
so unfortunate as to have unwittingly 
vulgarized science. I have debased the 
adorable Mistress, whom I have for a 
score of years pursued with ardor! Just 
imagine thirty readers, to whom I must 
speak in an unintelligible jargon, before 
whom I have cast away the richest treas- 
ures! I begin to fear that I am nota 
true scholar, but only a sciolist.” 

And just here the query arises, what is 
the public for whom one writes? What 
is this multifold voice which like the 


ocean ever restlessly ebbs and flows? It is 
seemingly agitated, yet ever controlled by 
laws, of which it knows not. 

For instance, the journalism of a nation 
indicates its status. ‘Why do you per- 
mit such violent personal attacks to dis- 
figure your journal, which is in other 
respects so brilliant ?” I once asked the 
Editor of a leading paper. 

“Ask the public, Madam,” was the 
reply. “The public!” I repeated in un- 
feigned surprise, ‘‘do you not /ead its 
opinion?” ‘By no means,” replied the 
journalist, ‘we follow its indications. In 
other words we cater to the public taste. 
There exists a continually increasing 
demand for these vulgar personalities, 
which has to be met. Reform your pub- 
lic, dear Madam, and you will purify the 
press.” 

And so it is with the literature of the 
nation. It will be found to be the expo- 
nent of the modes of thought and the mor- 
al standard that governs the people at 
large. Yet happily, the world is at intervals 
blessed with some illumined intellect, some 
genius, whose mental flight is above and 
beyond the ordinary grooves of thought, 
the daily ebb and flow, one who advances 
like the tidal wave and sweeps away the 
old landmarks. Such a genius my father 
was not, evidently, or the world would not 
require my feeble pen to make him known. 
It does seem like a hard satire upon a 
proud man’s life, that the harmony of a 
eareer which had been so consistent should 
have finally been twisted, thwarted and 
turned aside by so trifling an incident as 
the one I am about to relate. For my 
father was not only very proud-minded 
but he was also very sensitive, and he 
had lived his three score years without 
letting the world see that there was any 
indefensible point in the armor in which 
he was encased. 

ITe was, as | have mentioned, inclined to 
lead a retired life and had scholarly tastes, 
but he had one or two chosen associates 
whom he visited at rare intervals. 

On one of these occasions, being a guest 
at Bellevue, he had strolled out to enjoy 
the shade of a superb avenue of majestic 
trees, whose interlacing branches formed 
an arcade, and made the approach to the 
mansion an umbrageous triumphal arch. 
This avenue extended for at least half a 
mile, and was terminated by a gateway 
of entrance for carriages, near which was 
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4 small wicket gate for pedestrians. As he 
approached this point, which led into the 
open highway, he heard laughter and the 
merry chat of young girls. Involuntarily, 
he stepped aside into a more secluded path, 
whence hidden from view he intended to 
let the gay party pass on, and then re- 
sume his solitary walk. 

As they neared the gateway, he per- 
ceived three young girls who were in high 
spirits and had just emerged from a near 
ravine and were crossing the road to enter 
the place. Two of these ladies he readily 
recognized as the daughters of his friend, 
but the caprice of the third nymph-like 
graceful creature left him spellbound ; for 
suddenly darting in advance of the other 
two, she placed one dainty little hand 
lightly on the low pillar upon which 
swung the gate, and quickly vaulted over 
into the grounds. 

In this aerial flight, to the dazzled eyes 
of this crusty old Pelestra, her golden 
ringlets formed an aureole of light en- 
circling her lovely face, and her mischief- 
loving eyes danced in merry unison with 
the bewitching movement. Was this, in 
very sooth, the wondrous Taglione ? Could 
this famous danseuse have done as well ? 
Cyril Kenneth had often admired the 
enrapturing Taglione when in Paris, but 
no bayadére had ever before caused him 
such overwhelming emotion. His hour 
had come. The fatal marksman had cap- 
tured Achilles, and by the heel had he 
been taken. Strange irony of fate! Long 
after the romping witch had disap- 
peared, he stood immovable and transfixed. 
Ile tried to reason with himself, to shame 
that dual other nature that made the re- 
bellion against the superior intelligence 
which hitherto had been the rule of his 
life. 

‘Why should I be moved ?” quoth he. 

**'The bound of the antelope is superior 
in activity, yet not so graceful,” came the 
mental answer. 

«« It was but the silly act of a romping 
school-miss,” suggested the voice of rea- 
son. ‘* But it showed infinite spirit,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘T am but an old simpleton,” said the 
mentor. ‘‘ Yet being such,” rejoined the 
dual, ‘‘I must yield to the intense but 
harmless curiosity I experience.” 

That evening Cyril Kenneth was for- 
mally introduced to the lovely Joyce 
Wesley, the niece of his host. It could 


not be said that this arch little coquette 
made any special attempt to captivate her 
very dignified admirer, for she rather 
seemed to pursue an opposite course. 
She did not hesitate, almost at once, to 
address him as ‘‘ Mr. Sober-Sides,” and 
by several other similar epithets, hitherto 
inconceivable as bestowed upon such a 
personage, show that she for one, was not 
in the least particular as to any impres- 
sion she might make. 

Now all these surprising little liber- 
ties, the innocent impertinence, when 
he spoke to her, of her replies; such as— 
** Now really, that is good-goody,” charm- 
ed him all the more as an evidence of 
quaint simplicity ; and when some com- 
plimentary remark which he could not 
avoid making, was met by a smart tap 
from her fan, the strong man was smitten 
as if by a blow from Samson Agonistes. 

Original, Joyce Wesley certainly was, 
if, being so utterly spoiled and self-willed 
as to always have her own way, constitutes 
originality. She was petted because she 
was so very pretty, and so long as she 
was caressed, she had the winsome ways 
and the velvety touch of a frolicsome 
kitten. But what electric flashes em- 
anated from that wee lithsome frame, 
if perchance the world’s inevitable fric- 
tion touched her adversely. 

That night, in the solitude of his room, 
Cyril Kenneth discovered with a dull 
heartache that he was a lonely man; and 
he moreover bitterly reproached himself 
that he had lived his three-score years an 
uncheered and blank existence. And in 
the mirage that now enveloped him, his 
hitherto clear intellectual sight became 
distorted. His was, the fala morgana of 
the senses; and all the acute perceptions 
of his former life were inverted. 

This glamour of his has not unfrequent- 
ly found its parallel, and this and other 
similar instances rest upon, I believe, the 
hitherto unexplained anamolies of a man’s 
life. 

Here, for example, as in this case of 
Cyril Kenneth, we see a very sedate and 
dignified man who has, through a long 
life of unexceptionable moderation, traced 
out for himself a certain line of conduct, 
to which he has persistently conformed. 
Having in the course of youth and in 
mature manhood secured immunity from 
emotional impressions, one would not ex- 
pect that the unity of his life could be 
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disturbed when he had reached the verge 
of senility. 

And yet we see such a man, after havy- 
ing gained apparent exemption from 
weakness, suddenly fall. Can such seem- 
ing contradictions, such tergiversations be 
explained ? Decidedly, they are discourag- 
ing. And yet there are causes that can 
only be understood by analyzing the course 
of man’s career. In early youth, a man 
of strong will-power is not inclined to seek 
sympathy or require aid. He _ blusters 
along in the conscious might of his 
strength of purpose, and if he can com- 
mand his emotional nature, he is apt to 
prefer independence to home-life. In fact, 
he is absorbed with many projects which 
he is in haste to execute. Midway in 
life, he finds himself afloat in the vortex 
of his own creating and whirled about in 
ceaseless circling eddies round and round. 
Then he can neither pause to view the 
past or the future, for the present absorbs 
him. He is the wrestler on the arena 
hard grappling in the fray. 

At last arrives the harvest. But, alas! 
there is really no fruition in this world 
that ever equals man’s expectations. 
Hence, with the autumn of one’s days, 
comes sober-hued retrospect, and a sense 
of decreasing self-sufficiency ; even per- 
haps a suspicion of impending weakness ; 
which would, if not necessitate, at least 
make agreeable, the leaning upon com- 
panionship. The heart that has hitherto 
been closed against exterior influences, 
now pensively seeks sympathy. 

Often indeed, the heart has hardened 
and remains forever closed in an icy thrall- 
dom of its own creation, and_ shrivels 
stony-hard into a bleak and desolate old 
age. Yet in other cases, where more for- 
tunate surroundings or perchance a more 
generous nature may have kept alive the 
warmth of the affections, the torrent sud- 
denly o’er-leaps itself, and seeks to flow 
into a more pleasing and broader stream, 
ere it is lost in the ocean of eternity. 

There may be these and other unex- 
plained reasons, some of them a part of a 
man’s metaphysical or inherent peculiar- 
ities, that may account for unexpected 
outbursts late in life. But it may be 
thought that this theory assumes a certain 
harmony of cause and effect, and would 
lead us to expect that a man who at sixty 
turns to marriage for the first time, 
would at least choose a suitable compan- 
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ion. Yet notably, such is rarely the case. 
There are various proverbial expressions 
that indicate eccentricities when old men 
‘* fall in love,” as it is called ; such as “‘ no 
fool like an old fool,” ‘‘an old man’s 
darling,” by which is always understood a 
silly doting uxoriousness. 

In such cases, the fast approaching 
winter of one’s days, becomes in fact ‘a 
second childhood.” 

This may prove true at times, but with 
some men, to change the tenor of a life- 
time may be rather a wild climax of self- 
assertion—a dogged determination of self- 
will in which success means triumph. 
Then again, there exists the enticing 
charm of absolute contrast. The January 
and May blended, the freshness of spring 
mitigating the rigors of winter. 

Had Cyril Kenneth these and similar 
reflections ? Doubtless, for he determined 
that a rosebud fragrance was needed to 
cheer his near coming old age. 

Joyce Wesley was too well pleased with 
the prospect of unlimited petting to 
frown upon my father’s suit. ‘To be the 
mistress of Valeour, one of the most ex- 
tensive establishments in the South, to 
have the finest dresses, the most costly 
laces, the most splendid jewels, the great- 
est number of slaves to do her bidding 
of all the country round, was happiness 
enough for her. 

So having worried my poor infatuated 
father to her silly heart’s content, she 
finally told him that she relented, and 
consented to be his. And Cyril Kenneth, 
in the lengthening shadows of a perfect 
summer’s day, brought his bonnie wee 
bride home to grace Valeour as its mis- 
tress. She was so fairy-like in her blush- 
ing, exquisite, fragile loveliness, that the 
negroes said, ‘‘Ole Mars don an’ toted 
she, from out de sky.” 

And now Valeour, where revery and 
sedate thought had hitherto found wel- 
come shelter, was transformed into a scene 
of festive mirth. My mother must be 
amused, unceasingly amused, for that 
sort of excitement which constant change 
of diversion brings, that feverish out- 
growth of worldly aims and shallow 
brains, must have its wishes met. 

My unfortunate father had become but 
a minion to provide for the never end- 
ing demands of his darling, for pleasure. 
If at times he turned aside to seek the 
companionship of a favorite anthor or 
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the needed repose of solitude, Joyce knew 
how toalarm him by hysterical languors, 
which made him reproach himself as a 
brute. Then,with an increased assiduity, 
he would propose some new phase of en- 
joyment, and find his recompense in her 
exclamations of satisfaction. 

As time passed on, I made my appear- 
ance, and was welcomed with rapturous 
joy by my father. As to my mother, 
although as a part of herself, I was inter- 
esting to her; yet my coming did not 
change her nature, for she continued to 
be vastly more preoccupied with herself 
than with me. She was greatly diverted 
at my dear father’s excess of delight, and 
laughingly declared that ‘*he was Cyril 
and I was Cyrilla.” This little speech 
was thought by him to be so remarkably 
clever and such a delicate compliment 
to himself, that Cyrilla I became. And 
he would in calling me Cyrilla, always 
make me call him ‘* Cyril.” 

Little Cyrilla was in truth the shad- 
ow, the counterpart of Cyril, not lithe, 
festive, joyous as was her mother; but 
grave, self sustained, and reserved as was 
her father. Bornas the astrologers would 
say under an adverse star, and even in 
baby-hood quiet and musing. Coming 
into an early childhood with a dawning 
presentiment of sadness, my very earli- 
est recollections are of wistful gazing 
into my father’s eyes. They had for 
me an irresistible fascination, eyes that 
were deep set, of a cold gray when ex- 
pressing abstract thought, but melting 
into dark tender blue as they gave back 
fond answers to my loving gaze. Even 
my baby instinct told me that I stood 
mirrored there, and I stretched forth 
my dimpled hands narcissus-like unto 
my own reflected image. And thus we 
often held silent communings—Cyril and 
his little Cyrilla. Was my father happy 
in the possession of his siren, child-like 
wife? Ask the Iunatic when he dances 
a Tarantula! His life was rapidly exhaust- 
ing itself amid the fevered excitements 
of this strange phase of his being. Ile 
quickly grew old, very old; and when 
I was eight years of age, he died. The 
doctors said of nervous exhaustion. With 
his passing away, came my first sorrow, 
Ah, beloved father, why could not thy 
little, languishing, shipwrecked castaway, 
have followed thee ? When Cyril ceased 
to be, was not Cyrilla likewise crushed ? 


LIFE. 


And yet, I treasure the consciousness 
that thy dying regard was fixed on me. 
For in the clear light of that eternity then 
dawning upon thee, when all illusions 
vanished, didst thou then not know that 
Joyce was but a hollow mockery, a mere 
phantasm, that had lured thee to thy 
doom; but that thy own Cyrilla was uni- 
ted to the very deepest currents of thy fast 
ebbing life? Did no premonition of her 
clouded future darken thy last glimpse of 
earth, as the film of dissolution 
down upon thy outlook on time ? 


closed 


CHAPTER II. 
MY CLOUDED CHILDHOOD. 


And yet so inconsequent is childhood, 
that amid the wildest paroxysms of my 
grief, when with loud outcries of frantic 
love I bewailed my father, even in those 
moments, I had my infantile weaknesses. 
I remember vividly so many trivial in- 
eidents connected with those miserable 
days. The day succeeding my father’s 
death, I was led to my mother who reelin- 
ed ina darkened room, upon a beautiful 
couch of rose colored satin, languidly 
clasping in her tiny hands a superb bou- 
quet of neapolitan violets. The air was 
heavy with the perfume of flowers, and 
the various appliances of luxurious ease 
for an imaginary invalid. She embraced 
me very gently and wept a little, where- 
upon her maid chafed her temples with 
cologne and reminded her that she 
would ‘put out” her eyes. Presently 
a dressmaker entered to arrange for her 
widow’s mourning, when my mother re- 
vived so far as to stand for sometime 
before her psyche glass, and try on what 
seemed to me a dismal black dress. 

Then the woman turned to me, and 
would have robed me too, in some gloomy 
stuff, but I resisted. I tore off the ugly 
black gown,and demanded back the pretty 
dress and above all the jaunty little scarlet 
cloak my father had himself selected for 
me, saving they were ‘*to wrap his baby 
bunting in.” ** My papa Cyril had given 
them to me,” I said, and I would not give 
them up. 

Then my mother feebly motioned to her 
attendants to take me away, remarking that 
her ‘nerves were too unstrung to bear 
the cries of such a heartless little wretch.” 
Then “Mammy” took me up in_ her 
arms, and I cried to see my father. After 
a little resistance, the kind old woman 
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led me to the cheerless dark room, where 
he awaited man’s last resting place. 
When I saw him so still and icy cold, | 
could not say to him what was in my 
heart ‘tam I not to wear your dress C yril, 
beeause I love you so 7” For as 1 gazed 
upon his pinched face and sunken eyes, | 
understood that no answer could be made. 

I felt that he never would care for color 
or form any more. I could divine it all 
from those half shut glassy eyes. Eyes 
half open without light, eves from whence 
the soul had fled. So squeezing Mammy 
tight around her neck, I whispered ** Ie 
don’t care and [ don’t care.” I meant, | 
see he is beyond all mortal care of what I 
wear, so why should I take heed of dress? 
But no one understood my half spoken 
thoughts, and Mammy supposing I had 
said **I don’t care,” sorrowfully chided 
me, saying, ‘chile, yer orter hab sum 
heart ob compashun.” 

And thus it was—from the sad moment 
that Cyril died, no living thing compre- 
hended my nature. | had lost my other 
self, and I remained a solitary child. And 
a lonely child is a monolith of woe. 

I now experienced my first bitter trial 
in a want of companionship. Can a 
child of eight experience a want of com- 
panionship, and feel mentally lonely ? 
Question the thousands of — suffering 
orphan children whose lives are blasted 
from the failure to appreciate their inher- 
ent qualities, and the denial of that sym- 
pathy which the mind and heart alike 
crave. 

Shortly after my father’s death, the 
family physician prescribed change of air 
and scene for my mother, who found the 
strict retiracy of the early days of her 
widowhood very irksome; so much so, 
that she fell into a sort of pouting, mop- 
ing melancholy. Thus it was speedily 
arranged that she should cross over to 
Ilavana, and seek relief in that inter- 
esting winter capital, where various and 
new objects might distract her attention. 

As I was a robust child, and my mother 
declared ‘* that my presence reminded her 
too painfully of my father, and that in 
the low state of her nerves, she could not 
endure the strain” it was decided that I 
should stay home with Mammy. This 
was much to my relief, for I had always 
a yearning to be near those places my 
father had frequented. I loved in the 
gloaming to curl myself snugly in his big 
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reclining chair and half shutting my 
eyes, let the lengthening shadows that 
usher in the night, personate my father. 

I would thus dreamily, morbidly it may 
be, hold imaginary conversations with 
him, and at such times I fancied him to 
be very near. Or at other times, I would 
gaze upon his portrait which hung in the 
library where he once loved to be, ‘and ery 
bitterly. Then I would check myself, for 
the dear eyes of that picture that ‘followed 
me everywhere, and penetrated me with 
sorrow, silently reproached me for being 
so unhappy. When Mammy, who was 
constantly in attendance, would see me 
ery, she would skillfully invent some play 
to divert me from my gloomy thoughts. 

Thus months rolled into years, wearily 
enough for me, for I had no playmates, no 
childish glee in my heart and none to 
concern themselves as to my occupations. 
My mother was too frivolous, too young 
and far too pretty, to wish to remain 
solitary. She soon sought, as formerly, 
incessant excitement, and found it in 
constant change. 

I was always left with my negro nurse, 
and “ Mammy” as I called her, after the 
fashion of that day in the South, thought 
her duty accomplished when my physical 
wants were cared for. This service the 
good old creature rendered to perfection. 
She gave me a morning bath, tortured 
my hair, carefully arranged my clean 
white embroidered gowns, and watched 


to see that I did not expose my com- 
plexion to be sunburnt, all the while 
giving me quaint bits of advice, quite 


sugar-coated with flattery. 

At every hour she would duly inform 
meas to what ‘ was spected ob qualty.’ 
“Qualty, Miss, nebber ties dee own shoes, 
nebber picks up dee own hankeys, nebber 
runs, deys high steppers dey is; nebber 
knows nuffin, nebber doos nuffin. Ole 
Mars, Miss, wus qualty. Ef Mars Cyrl 
let drap a picayune, tink yer he’d tuk it 
agin. No, andeed-y, its eall Pompey Mars 
ed do. Wun’st when high qualty folks 
was here, ole Mars ses—‘ seegahs Pompey’ 
—an dat stiff wus he sot on hiz high 
hoss, that Mars tuk toe lite hizzen a bran 
noo ten dollar note, jist puflin away keer- 
less like. An’ Pompey, ses he, ‘dis ar 
niggah am jist dat stuck up toe see Mars 
outshine de big bugs.’ Cotch de poo’ 
wite trash, Miss © yrila, a dyin de like ob 
dat. Ef but a fifepeny bit rolls toe de 
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dut, dey grabs it mazing quick—dut 
enall. I’se no use fo’ sich,” concluded 
Dinah, tossing her head. 

But for all this patient care and lavish 
advice 1 was an ungrateful child, for I 
thought myself rather abused to be so 
tormented, especially as regarded my 
dress. Yet as over indulgent as Mam- 
my was in most things, in this matter she 
was inflexible, for she well knew that this 
was the one thing my mother would not 
overlook. It was of the first importance 
that I should be carefully and handsomely 
attired. 

It was always a great trial to my mother 
that I was a rather homely and a very 
quiet child, and above all she could not 
understand my distaste for fine clothes. 
My glossy black hair was thick, fine 
and silken, but could never be coaxed 
into ringlets. 

**It is too bad, Mammy,” my mother 
would pettishly complain, ‘‘ that Cyrilla 
is as plain as a pipe stem, and so terribly 
old fashioned,” when Dinah would 
give her bandana covered head a little 
toss, and explain that ‘*de young Miss am 
us like as two peas toe de ole Mars.” 
Then my mother would give me a pity- 
ing glance and say ‘* poor child” with 
such a prolonged accent on the ** po-or” 
as to be very pathetic. 

This inconsiderate treatment had the 
effect of making me very shy, and I loved 
to be left alone with some book of my own 
selection. Then I would content myself with 
an imaginary world, and never feel lonely. 
I was always brought into dinner with 
the dessert, when it was expected that I 
should be richly dressed, make my courtesy 
properly to my mother’s guests, remain 
perfectly silent, and that Mammy would 
take me back to the nursery, when the 
company withdrew to the drawing room. 
It was often remarked how carefully I 
was being brought up, and how creditable 
to my mother it was. 

Almost three years had elapsed, and 
Valeour became more and more the resort 
of people of fashion. Within its spacious 
halls, the perpetual movement of the gay 
world brought an unceasing round of balls, 
dinners, suppers, drives and rides. ‘T'our- 
naments were held on the ample lawn and 
hunting parties leaped the ditches, and 
defied the bayous. There was a never 
ending stir and bustle, amid the tumult 
of some freshly projected amusement. 


My own situation was very peculiar. 
Surrounded by this feverish gayety, this 
immoderate dissipation, but in no wise 
sharing in it, the various guests flitted 
beforé me as in the constantly shifting 
scenes of a panorama, nor did I note any 
one in especial for the first two years. 
But later on, my curious attention was 
directed to one constant visitor. 

Ile was from the first exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to me, for my acute perceptions, 
child though I was, bade me to beware of 
him. Yet he exercised over me a strange 
sort of fascination, which grew out of the 
great dislike I had for him. Ile paid me 
persistent attention which I invariably 
curtly repelled, and I realized that the 
repulsion was mutual, 

Mammy informed me that he was 
‘‘furrin qualty,” and my mother took 
pains to tell me that he was a very great 
gentleman whose family had an ancestral 
tree three hundred years old, and I often 
speculated if it was the kind of tree upon 
which grew the forbidden fruit, and re- 
solved to question him on this point, but 
as often when in his presence felt my 
courage fail. His name was Mr. Ebbé 
Dollsson, and he had recently come South 
to live. I was told that he was sent as a 
partner by an old English firm to repre- 
sent their interests with regard to the 
shipment of cotton abroad. I did not 
exactly understand all this at the time, 
but rather afterwards. He brought ex- 
cellent letters of introduction, and as he 
was an accomplished gentleman, he was 
well received by the resident society in 
the neighborhood. 

Soon after his arrival he leased an ad- 
jacent plantation for a term of years, 
which had belonged to my paternal grand- 
father, and very soon became an habitué 
of Valcour. In fact, his visits were too 
unremitting to escape even my attention. 

Meanwhile, the usual current of my 
dreamy life was not disturbed as yet. I 
shall never forget one day in particular, 
The yellow jessamine and the cherokee 
rose were in full bloom, and intertwining 
canopied a casement window of the li- 
brary which opened upon a low balcony. 
Mammy had left me for a few minutes 
to meet some demand of mine, and I stood 
near the open window gazing at the fine 
full length portrait of my father, beseech- 
ing him to step down and kiss his lonely 
child, and tell her once more, just once 
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as of old, that she was a ‘* biessed babe” 
and Cyril’s “‘own owny.” Oh, how I 
yearned to hear repeated those baby words 
of tenderness ! 

A slight rustling noise aroused my at- 
tention, and quickly turning, I saw stand- 
ing near the balcony, and just within the 
room, a small woman wrapped in a long 
loose scarlet cloak that fell in full folds 
to her feet. She was very slight and 
thin and pale, and her hair was jet black 
and hung in two superb plaits far below 
her knees. She wore curious golden 
hoops in her ears, and a small golden 
fillet encircled her head, shaped like a 
crescent moon, 

She did not smile but looked very grave, 
and spoke so low as she extended her 
hand, that I did not feel afraid of her. 
She said, ‘* Cyrilla, child, open the palm 
of thine hand, that from all the veined 
courses of its lines, I may tell thee 
what Cyril would have thee know.” 
Ah! how that dear name Cyril leaped 
as a tongue of fire through my beating 
heart, and I would have unhesitatingly 


followed the stranger to the sunset lands 
to hear one word from Cyril. 

I eagerly gave her my little hand, and 
she paused to trace all its lines, then 
looked at me with the deepest sadness as 
she spoke, saying, ‘‘ Cyril has sent me, 
Cyrilla, to bid thee come with me. | 
am Fatima, the Gypsey Queen, and I will 
take thee and hold thee for my very own. 
There runs through all time for thee a 
line of blackness—no—here just at the 
termination is a faint streak of light, 
but the dark cloud will enwrap thee al- 
most to the end. Come with me, child 
of a sorrowful destiny, and let us to- 
gether earn of Samiel, that it be wiped 
out. Ha, ha! He is the avenger of fate.” 

IT gazed upon her with affection as a 
messenger sent by my father, and nestling 
close beside her, I put my hand confid- 
ingly into hers, saying, ‘‘'Take me to 
Cyril, Fatima, and I will always obey and 
love you.” 


(To be continued.) 


MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


, 
AYMEZ LOYAULTE. 
(Old French). 
My task-work done I turn 
To thoughts of you and say,— 
“Go, words, and take to her 
My aymez loyaulté !” 


You follow pleasure’s train 
While I am seldom gay, 
Yet, sweetheart, we are one 

In aymez loyaulteé. 


Bravely IT work and wait 
To seek you, love, some day,— 
The motto of your heart and mine 
Is aymez loyaulté. 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


IN OCTOBER. 


A soft, blue sky; a genial sun, bright shin- 
ing ; 
A glimpse of green ; a bird upon the bough ; 
What lurks in all to stir a vague repining— 
What lack or loss to mar the joy of now? 


Some brooding spell; a hint of charms swift- 
broken ; 
Faint premonitions of harsh tones assail ; 
A gathering of rude forces; some leaf-token 
Shows that the flood of beauty soon must 
fail ! 


Thus reaching forth to draw the dove of presage 
For good, or ill, anear the restless heart, 
We find the future in that fateful message, 
And learn that summer and the soul must 
part ! 


Ah, Life! still dear while roseate hues are dying, 
Though riper days may bring a richer store. 
Grant us, forgiven, brief interludes of sighing 
O’er that bright bloom-time which may come 
no more ! 
CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 
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genuine, we do not need to make a mem- 
orandum of it in our common-place books. 
It was not their bodies, but their minds, 
that helped us, and no Pantheon can con- 
tain that part of them, and if they are in 
danger of being forgotten unless their 
deeds and virtues be hardened into stone 
and mortar, and assigned a special lati- 
tude and longitude, it would only be evi- 
dence that they have done and been noth- 
ing of real consequence. Westminster 
Abbey has always seemed to me an agree- 
able and picturesque superstition, and, 
for purposes of hero-worship, a saving of 
time and trouble; but then the Abbey 
was not built to serve its present purpose, 
it was only incidentally and insensibly 
that it became the tomb of so many famous 
names. London, too, is the natural load- 
stone of all merit in England. But for us 
to build a Westminster Abbey in cold 
blood and of malice prepense, seems to me 
somewhat grotesque. And, for my part, 
I would rather forget where the mortal 
remains of a great man are put ; they can 
be of no use to anyone or to anything 
except to the turf that grows over them, 
and to hang over them can never promote 
or glorify the causes for which the men 
lived and died. 1 do not know where 
Adam, or Moses, or Homer, or Christ, or 
Alexander is buried, but I know, what is 
more to the purpose, that all which they 
signify to me can have nothing to do with 
graves. 1 believe there are or were some 
pagan or savage nations that worshipped 
their dead ancestors, but our civilization 
ought to free us from such traditions. In 
fact, we cannot yield to them without 
more or less insincerity and self-conscious- 
ness, and blank oblivion would be better 
than that. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





The need of a national resting-place 
for the remains of the Nation’s honored 
dead suggests what appears to me a highly 
desirable object, and I wish that I could 
see a prospect or even a reasonable possi- 
bility of its attainment. ‘The discussion 
concerning a proper memorial to General 
Grant, the jealousies and the rival claims 
which existed—but a few weeks since—as 
to the place of his sepulture, the fact that 
Washington’s remains still le where they 
were placed between eighty and ninety 
years since (notwithstanding a resolution 
of Congress that they be placed in the 
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Federal City), that the heroes and the 
statesmen of the Revolution and those 
who have followed them for now nearly a 
century are resting in localities where 
their memory is cherished, and which 
would not be willing to allow them to be 
disturbed,—all combined, I fear, would 
make impracticable the object proposed, I 
would, if 1 could, most gladly take a more 
encouraging view. 
ITAMILTON FIsu. 





I vreatly doubt whether it would be to 
the advantage of the Republic to gather 
the remains of the most honored of our 
deceased citizens in one place analogous to 
Westminster Abbey. It rather strikes me 
that in a republic so vast in extent as ours, 
and with separate and largely independent 
State governments, it may be better, not 
only for the memory of the departed but 
for the patriotic inspiration of our citi- 
zens, that their deceased great men should 
repose at their homes in their own States. 

GEORGE F. Epmunbs. 





My own convictions concerning an Amer- 
ican Westminster Abbey are that the best 
place to bury a man (be he ever so great) 
is In some quiet spot where his wife and 
children can lie by his side when their 
time comes, and where they will not be 
scattered in death. The difficulty in this 
country would be to decide who the great- 
est men are ; we are supposed to have so 
many of them and unfortunately the num- 
ber is increasing so rapidly in all parts of 
the country that the Pantheon and West- 
minster Abbey combined would not accom- 
modate them. 

Then will come the question where shall 
this Westminster Abbey be located 2? And 
could we ever save money enough to build 
it? <All the cities in the Union would 
desire to have it located in their midst, 
and then the plan of such a building 
would perplex the whole nation. But 
leaving all that matter out of the ques- 
tion, it strikes me that we had better not 
depart from our simple ways, and imi- 
tate the customs of those people who 
have so many doud/ful illustrious men 
buried in chosen receptacles. I think it 
rather a benefit to our towns and 
Villages to be adorned with the monu- 
ments of those that have been in- 
vested with the character of illustrious, 
and there are not many who would be found 
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willing to give up their dead heroes even 
to have them entombed in a Westminster 
or a Pantheon. Mount Vernon would 
lose its interest if the remains of George 
Washington were removed from there ; 
thousands as they now pass up the Hudson 
will flock to the sides of the steamers to 
look at the towering monument that will 
soon (I hope) be erected over General 
Grant’s remains, and they would take but 
little interest in it if Grant’s remains were 
ever taken away ; Springfield is noted as 
the place where Abraham Lincoln lies 
and it would vastly lose its importance if 
the body of that great man rested else- 
where,—these are the Meccas our people 
will desire to visit, and would be unwill- 
ing to have any change made in them. I 
am satisfied that our /rudy illustrious dead 
will always live in the memory of this 
nation so long as it is true to the great 
principles laid down by our forefathers, 
and preserves its simple customs. 
Davin D. PorTER. 

An American Westminster Abbey would 
be a good thing if we could be sure that 
the right men would be put into it. But 
under the conditions of our society, and 
the rage for publicity which prevails so 
largely, it is certain that intrigue and 
wire-pulling would have a large influence 
in securing a posthumous berth there, 
and that the tenants of our Westminster 
would not always be those of whom we 
have most reason to be proud. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, 

As the opinion you invite from me in 
regard to the wisdom or necessity of an 
American Pantheon or Westminster Ab- 
bey is not asked in reference to General 
Grant alone, but rather to consider some 
proper memorial burying-place for dis- 
tinguished American citizens, permit me 
to say that in this country, with its enor- 
mous stretch of territory, the subject is 
one of too much practical difliculty to be 
hastily answered. My own present judg- 
ment is that what may be wished for by 
very many of our citizens cannot be real- 
ized, and I may add ought not to be ex- 
pected. Families reverence the memories 
of the dead too much to permit their 
separation very far from the homes where 
the living were born or died, and States, 
with a natural and proper pride for their 
most honored and patriotic fellow-citizens 
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who have been exalted to places of great 
national dignity and power, would not 
consent to have their remains removed to 
any place beyond their own boundaries. 
Family, local and State pride, properly 
understood and appreciated, is the very 
essence of national character and patriot- 
ism, and to entrust to the National Gov- 
ernment what belongs to the States and 
their citizens, whether toward the dead 
or the living, seems to me to be a mis- 
take. 

Our country has grown geographically 
four-fold until it now covers 3,410,277 
square miles of territory, and the centre 
of population has changed from the bor- 
ders of Maryland to a point west of Cin- 
cinnati. Our ocean and inland coast has 
grown with our vast extensions on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific over a space of 
over 12,000 miles for the ocean coast alone. 
Everywhere now 
Star of 


‘‘Westward the takes its 


course.” 


Empire 


The federal Capitol has changed in the 
past from the banks of the North and 
East Rivers to the Delaware, and from 
the Delaware tothe banks of the Potomac. 
There, in the honored name of Washing- 
ton, may it remain forever, and there also 
in that name and place and memory, is 
the best possible monument to one whom 
America most loved and the great nations 
of the earth most respected, 
‘*The ives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 

The place of burial can add nothing to 
the honors, services and examples of il- 
lustrious lives. The cemeteries all over 
the land are full of the honored dead who 
ought not, cannot and will not be dis- 
turbed. An American Pantheon means 
the disturbance of the distinguished dead 
of our past American age, and their re- 
moval from the graves of Massachusetts, 
Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania—from 
all, indeed, of the old thirteen States— 
and of their associates und successors 
df the hundred years and more since the 
close of the Revolution to some one place 
of burial in the United States. The se- 
lection of any one place is almost an 
impossibility. The past is secure; for 
the present let the dead rest in peace, and 
for the future, as heretofore, let the living, 
in the families of citizens and States, 
provide suitable graves for the dead 
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of their own respective Commonwealths. 
The grandest Pantheon in the Old 
World, the one at Rome, is now but 
little else than a magnificent ruin. Mod- 
ern Rome has converted it into a church 
dedicated to All Saints and the Virgin 
Mary. The present worship of the Creator 
seems to me to be a wiser use of a temple 
designed for the gods than any building 
intended simply for honors to men alone. 
: Erastus Brooks. 





There is much weight in the suggestion 
of an American Pantheon or Westminster 
Abbey. <A fitting shrine should be pro- 
vided for the mortal remains of those 
whose names should always be remember- 
ed and honored. Moreover, an American 
Westminster might become a wholesale 
stimulant to honorable ambition. This 
could seareely fail to be true if it were 
understood that the remains of those only 
who had served the nation effectively and 
unselfishly would be received. The name 
of General Grant, however, suggests a 
difficulty. It was his wish, a most natur- 
al one it appears to me, that his wife 
should rest beside him. Perhaps it is 
characteristic of our American simplicity 
that our great men should wish to sleep 
their last sleep with their kindred and 
that, in many minds, this wish should 
outweigh all other considerations. 

K. P. Roe. 

I cannot enter into the discussion re- 
garding the proposed American Pantheon 
for our illustrious dead except to say that 
Tam emphatically opposed to all such fol- 
lies. 

Years ago in London I advocated ere- 
mation of the dead, and the severest 
economy even in this, and I now have a 
large and intelligent following. ‘The rea- 
sons for cremation, and also for economy 
in our care for the dead, have been set 
forth so clearly that I do not see how any 
man who loves his kind can now have two 
opinions on the subject. Costly funerals 
are a calamity, a curse, a pitiful remnant 
of the darkest ages. From my hill-top 
here, Isee, almost daily, burial ceremonies 
by the black people that are orgies ; be- 
sides that they are so costly that the 
poor survivors are left in a condition worse 
than slavery for months. Let us try and 
have sense enough to set these poor blacks 
a better example. ‘ Let the dead bury 
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its dead.” ‘This little sentence from our 
Saviour means so much! There is lots 
to learn here. 

Before me rises the Washington monu- 
ment, the noblest, most impressive, as 
well as the loftiest shaft that is. Yet I 
never see it without wishing heartily that 
the marble had been fashioned into a 
temple of education for these helpless and 
ignorant people about me. Washington 
needed no monument. Nor does any man 
who deserves it. And just stop and think 
what an eternal good would come of a 
mighty temple reared to eternal culture. 
I say, consecrate all the tombs and money 
devoted to the dead to the education and 
care of the living! 

Besides all that, I do not believe in the 
trade of war. A man who can do, or has 
done nothing but fight is to me not very 
much of aman. And the sooner such a 
man is forgotten the better for the coun- 
try. Ihave seen my country, led by the 
press, through political cowardice, given 
over to a great many follies. But I beg 
you build no monuments to men who 
have nothing more to recommend them 
than accidental success in the vulgar and 
cheap trade of war. For this is a danger- 
ous folly. If this Republic is to live, it 
is to live not by means of War, but by 
means of Peace: nat by killing its peo- 
ple, but by cultivating them. This is 
not England, founded and maintained 
by wars. It is a pastoral land of peace. 

Why, I do not know a single American 
that would not willingly fight ; fight to 
the death cheerfully if need be. Yet I 
do not know a single American who can 
write even a piece of music or a song. I 
watched the great funeral of General 
Grant closely. Not one bar of music by 
an American. Does not this single fact 
say a thousand times stronger than I can 
say it: ‘*No! nomonuments! No Pan- 
theons! But school-houses! School- 
houses! School-houses! <A higher edu- 
cation ; a deeper soul-culture ; less ‘ hero’ 
humbuggery and shallow political cant? ” 

JOAQUIN MILLER, 

Iam inclined to think Pantheons and 
Westminster Abbeys cannot be built to 
order, and that national monuments to 
great men are better built by succeeding 
generations than by their own. The local 
commemoration of local and contempo- 
rary heroes seems to me altogether useful 
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and pleasing, although the places thus 
hallowed be ‘‘obscure and _ scattered.” 
Centralization of national ‘‘ glory” or 
‘gratitude’ would to my mind be of 
questionable advantage. 

CuarLes W. Exror. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 





The tombs of our deceased Presidents 
reflect little credit upon our national 
greatness. ‘They are scattered ; most of 
them are insignificant ; some of them are 
unknown to the public. The honored 
dust should be urned and placed in splen- 
did sarcophagi in an American Wesmins- 
ter Abbey to be located in Washington. 
Of such a shrine we might be justly 
proud. But by what authority could the 
remains be removed from their present 
resting-places ? Who would have the 
right to set aside the ‘‘ last will and testa- 
ment” of the departed, who therein desig- 
nated the place of sepulture ? Who would 
presume to disturb the family tomb and 
take away the body of the husband and 
father, and leave the remains of wife and 
mother and children ? And what reason 
have we to infer that the survivors of the 
dead would consent to the removal ? Such 
questions embarrass the proposition for 
an American Pantheon. Congress, how- 
ever, may make provision for such a me- 
morial structure; and, with the consent 
of the family, the body of General Grant 
may be the first of our illustrious dead to 
be entombed in that National Mausoleum. 
Should such action not be taken by Con- 
gress, by what monument shall we mark 
his present resting-place ? Could there 
be anything more appropriate, for ele- 
gance and utility, than a shrine of glory 
modelled after the ‘* Madeleine” ? Upon 
its marble floor would rest the two sarcopha- 
gi, and around its walls could be arranged 
all those precious mementoes, presented 
to the great General during his foreign 
travels, and also those valuable articles of 
war and peace gathered by his skill, taste 
and wealth, and which adorned his pri- 
vate residence in New York. ‘Thither 
the present and future generations would 
journey to admire the man and adore 
the God of our fathers. 

J. P. NEWMAN. 

The best solution of the question of the 
memorials to our Presidents and other 
great men would be for the nation through 
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Congress to erect at Washington a grand 
building with memorial chapels. It might 
be circular with a vast audience room in 
the middle, and chapels surrounding this 
central hall. Each chapel should be de- 
voted to the memory of some patriot—to 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, ete., ete., 
could contain statues, pictures and other 
souvenirs. As neither Westminster Ab- 
bey nor Santa Croce were originally in- 
tended for such a purpose, the monu- 
ments are there put together without any 
special arrangement, and lose much of 
their effect. In our buildings there might 
be a much more imposing method. The 
visitor in the central hall would see the 
whole circle of monuments, statues, ban- 
ners, portraits, etc. around him. No one 
should be placed in such a cenotaph 
merely from his official position, nor till 
some years had passed. Then a vote of 
both Houses of Congress should decide 
whether the eminent statesman or orator 
had a sufficient claim for this great honor. 
Even a president would not be sure of re- 
ceiving it unless he had lived nobly in his 
great office. Such would be my concep- 
tion of what we need. If the Members of 
Congress were not too much occupied 
with party success and their own reélec- 
tion, they would long ago have voted a 
sufficient sum for a well-considered place 
of the sort I have suggested. Whether 
they are now equal to such an effort I do 
not know, but it should be a national 
work, done by the nation, and placed at 
Washington. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

I have neither the time, inclination or 
ability to discuss the proposition of an 
American Westminster. I once visited the 
catacombs under ancient Syracuse. Our 
guide said there were a million interments, 
but the contents of every chamber had 
been sold for manure. I asked him if asingle 
grave had been spared ; not one, Asit was 
in the Beginning, is now, and ever will be. 
Amen! — 


W. T. SHERMAN. 





The subject of the propriety of erecting 
a Pantheon where the honored dead of 
America may be gathered and carefully 
preserved, is a subject to which I have not 
given much thought, but surely if the 
nation is to prepare such a memorial place, 
the selection of the dead to be thus honor- 
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ed should not be made within many years 
after death. If this precaution is not 
taken, it will be the burial place of many 
whose names will scarely endure the sift- 
ings of thirty years. 

JOHN SHERMAN. 





The proposition toestablisha special ne- 
cropolis as a place of entombment of the 
mortal remains of the most honored dead 
of our land, like those under Westmins- 
ter Abbey in London, and the Pantheon in 
Paris, is | think, consonant with the feel- 
ings of every thoughtful American cit- 
izen. 

The truly great personages of our Re- 
public have passed from earth leaving 
their bodies to find sepulture here and 
there at widely separated places ; some- 
times in obscure cemeteries and sometimes 
in graves therein unknown by any especial 
mark, and if so marked, the insignificant 
tablet that commemorates the sleeping- 
place of the hero or sage may be concealed 
by brambles or rank weeds. The burial 
places of Generals Wooster and Greene 
may be cited as illustrations. More than 
thirty years ago I was in a cemetery at 
Danbury, Connecticut, and had pointed 
out to me two graves unmarked by even a 
stone from the field as the place of burial of 
Gien, David Wooster. Imarked the direc- 
tion and exact distance of the graves from 
the conspicious tombstone of Robert 
Sandeman, and made a record of it in my 
“Field Book of the Revolution.” When 
in 1854, the State of Connecticut erected 
a monument in that cemetery in memory of 
Wooster, an excavation was made at the 
two graves I had indicated, when a skele- 
ton, a smooth English bullet, and some 
knitted wire, the remnant of an epaulette, 
were found, which was undoubtedly the re- 
mains of General Wooster. General Na- 
thaniel Greene died in Georgia, and was 
buried somewhere in or near the City of 
Savannah, nobody knows where! As in 
the case of Moses ‘no man knoweth his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

It will be properly suggested that our 
country is so vast in area that it would be 
extremely difficult, for various reasons, in 
many cases, to transport the remains of a 
dead hero or sage to the national necro- 
polis. Cremation might overcome the 
difficulty and the ashes of the dead might 
be placed in urns as they were along the 
Appian way of old Rome. After all, would 
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the presence of the remains of the dead, 
a memorial stone, or an urn be the best 
memorials of those whom we would honor ? 
The heathen piled a heap of stones—a 
cairn—to commemorate their dead heroes 
and historical events. What is the most ex- 
quisitely wrought marble or granite monu- 
ment but a mere artistic heap of stones! 
What is the beautiful, grand and_ lofty 
obelisk erected in honor of Washington, 
to the comprehension of the stranger, but 
a heap of stone! It is less instructive to 
the Egyptian obelisk for the latter 
tains sculptured historical and biographi- 
cal records. 

Would it not be better, more in aceord- 
ance with the civilization and intellectual 
progress in our country for us to follow 
the example of the King of Bavaria who, 
in 1830-34, erected a magnificent structure 
as a Temple of Fame, a Pantheon,—a 
Walhalla for all Germany? It stands 
upon an eminence two hundred and fifty 
feet above the Danube, near Regensburg. 
It is built of marble, and init are statues, 
busts and tablets commemorating the 
great personages of Germany. The King 
called it “The Walhalla,’ a name given 
in the Scandinavian mythology to the 
place of abode of the fallen in battles. 
Would not such a building at our Nation- 
al Capital, the statues and 
busts of our fallen heroes and sages—por- 
traits of them while living—with Washing- 
ton as acentral figure, be more feasible, 
more instructive, more promotive of pa- 
triotism and virtue, aud more congenial 
with the ‘‘spirit of the age,” than any 
necropolis even so suggestive as those of 
Westminster and the Pantheon ? 

BENSON J. Lossina, 


con- 


containing 





I do not sympathize much with the 
feeling which raises elaborate funeral 
memorials, or conducts elaborate funeral 
solemnities. Beyond a very modest, even 
narrow limit, it seems to me that the 
money, thought, time and care often ex- 
pended on a disused body and its resting 
place belong rather to barbarism and ig- 
norance than to civilization and Christ- 
ianity. When we have done with our 
bodies, we have done with them, and if we 
say anything about them to mankind, 
that is what we want to say. The proper 
way to celebrate a great man seems to me 
to carry out the work he did or tried to 
do, and to show to him wherever he is 
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that we still profit by his instruction and 
example. 
EpwarpD Everett HAte. 





I certainly like the idea of one place of 
burial for the most eminent of our coun- 
trymen. The reasons are obvious. Such 
a place would be a perpetual reminder to 
the living of their greatest benefactors 
and an incentive to earn a grave beside 
them. The objections, whatever there 
may be, lies in the difficulty of carrying 
out the idea. Any State which under- 
took it would probably encounter the op- 
position of other States ; and should the 
federal government attempt the establish- 
ment of an American Pantheon or West- 
minster Abbey in the District of Colum- 
bia, it would have to overcome grave 
objections on constitutional and other 
grounds. These, however, I will not now 
discuss. 

Davip DupLEyY FIELp. 





I have read thus far nothing as to the 
wisdom of the proposed National burial 
place for the Nation’s great dead. Nor 
have I given to the subject any considera- 
ble thought, but my impression is al- 
together favorable to the proposition, and 
shall be glad to see it made practical. In 
what I have to say in favor of it, | may 
only repeat the sentiments already much 
better expressed by others. But as this is 
a case where the union of many voices 
may be of greater force than that of an in- 
dividual, 1 willingly mingle mine with that 
of the multitude. 

First: I hold that our national great 
men are related to the nation as the 
waves are related to the sea. Their 
altitude force and majesty indicate the 
vastness, depth and grandness of the 
ocean of which they are a part, mighty in 
themselves, that by which they are created 
and sustained, is mightier. Their names 
and fame are not alone the property and 
eredit of their. families and friends, they 
belong to the nation on whose broad 
breast they have been raised and support- 


ed, and has aright to perpetuate their 
memory in all reasonable ways that may 
best contribute to the welfare, honor and 


glory of itself. The Scriptural statement 
that no man lives unto himself, is in some 
sense true of the humblest, but it is espec- 
ially true of a nation’s great men. Such 
men whether poets, philosophers, states- 
men, reformers, or patriots are a legiti- 
mate part of the lustre of the nation 
itself. 

Secondly: A national Pantheon, in a 
national centre like the City of Washing- 
ton, where shall repose the dust of our 
admitted great men, would do much to 
keep alive, magnify and perpetuate their 
memory. Such a place would exert a 
beneficent influence in promoting the sen- 
timent of patriotism, and laudable ambit- 
ion in public men of all parts of our 
common country. 

Thirdly: The existence of such a burial 
place would save ,the country a repetition 
of the painful experience through which 
we have just passed in respect to the 
sepulchre of the remains of our most illus- 
trious statesman and captain, U.S. Grant. 

Fourthly: That Washington is the prop- 
er place for such a Pantheon, can hardly 
be disputed. It is the point at which our 
nationality touches that of all other na- 
tions, where treaties are made, where 
questions of peace and war are settled, 
where the policyZof_the ‘nation is evolved, 
where the national legislature assembles, 
where the Executive of the nation resides, 
where the laws of the ‘nation are enacted, 
adjudicated and executed, where the 
nation’s attention is directed* by a thou- 
sand avenues, and hence, the place of all 
others from which the good influence of 
such an institution could radiate. 

It may be objected to as tending to 
centralization, but the dangers in that 
direction are far less than in the opposite 
one. Here, as elsewhere, the whole is 
greater than a part, the individual States 
are great but the United States are great- 
er. The ocean is as pure as the streams 
that enter into it, and experience has 
shown that jt is far better to secure loyalty 


to the nation, than allegianee to the in- 
dividual States: the greater includes the 
lesser, save the nation and we save the 
States, 
Prepentok Dove \ 
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AN AMERICAN PANTHEON FROM A SANITARY STANDPOINT. 


Doubtless the patriotic, the w«sthetic 
and many of the other considerations that 
should influence the American people in 
the determination of the question whether 
or not, and how, to build a Pantheon, 
will be fully discussed by the eminent 
writers who will give their views on the 
subject through the pages of THE Brook- 
LYN MAGAZINE. I propose, therefore, to 
restrict what I have to say in regard to the 
matter to its sanitary aspects, satisfied as 
Tam that they are of no slight import- 
ance. A Pantheon belonging to a country 
as great in population as that of the 
United States and to which access by the 
dead, owing to the peculiar character of 
our institutions would probably not be 
difficult, might become a grand focus for 
disease. Searcely a day would elapse that 
a corpse would not be received within its 
walls, and unless proper sanitary precau- 
tions should be taken, consequences the 
most disastrous would certainly result. 

With reference to the deleterious influ- 
ences exerted upon health by the emana- 
tions from graveyards, cemeteries and 
tombs, public opinion has for many years 
been very decided. Owing to the character 
of the soil or to the confined air of walled 
graves, decomposition goes on less rapidly 
and with more or dess admixture of its 
produets with gases derived from the 
earth. Asa consequence there isa slow and 
almost imperceptible poisoning of the at- 
mosphere : and as there is little or no at- 
tendant bad odor, those living in the 
vicinity of burying-places have no war- 
ning of the noxious matters which they 
are constantly inhaling. In most large 
cities of the civilized world intra-mural 
interments are forbidden. ‘To all in- 
tents and purposes, burials within the 
wills of a building sueh as a Pantheon 
must necessarily be, would not differ so 
far as concerns their relations to the pub- 
lic health from those that were formerly 
allowed in graveyards and churches sit- 
uated in the midst of populous cities, A 
few examples of the effects produced by 
the emanations from dead bodies buried 
in the earth or placed within tombs built 


of solid masonry, will serve to elucidate 
the subiect) better than all the theories 
hat might be adduced 


Tardieu cites an instance in which in 
Paris a number of shops were built on a 
spot of ground where once had been a 
convent of the ‘* Filles de Saint Gene- 
vieve,” and those persons who lived on 
the first floors, especially the younger ones, 
were attacked with diseases which were at- 
tributed with correctness to the emanations 
from the dead bodies buried in the ground 
on which the buildings were erected. 

Vieq d’Azyr states that at Rion in An- 
vergne, the ground of an old cemetery 
was broken up for the purpose of improy- 
ing the city. A short time subsequently 
an epidemic disease broke out, by which 
a great many persons, particularly from 
among the lower orders, perished. The 
mortality was especially severe in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the cemetery. Six 
years previously asimilar event had caused 
a like epidemic in Ambert, a small town 
in the same province. 

The gases that escape from tombs built 
of masonry would appear to be especially 
noxious. Ilere the products of decompo- 
sition have no opportunity of escaping ex- 
cept when the tomb is opened for the 
purpose of receiving another corpse. As 
a consequence, they become highly con- 
centrated and act with tremendous poten- 
ey. Londe regards them as more danger- 
ous than any other emanation whatever, 
Ile refers toa case that occurred at Dijon 
in 1713, in which the accidental breaking 
of a coffin that had been buried for six 
weeks, caused very severe diseases in one 
hundred and fourteen out of one hundred 
and twenty persons who were present at 
the opening of the tomb and from which 
eighteen died. 

In April, 1775, in the Chureh of St. 
Saturnin, at Saulien in’ Franee, two cof- 
fins being opened during an inhumation, 
an extremely offensive odor was disen- 
gaged of so unsupportable a character 
that the persons assisting in the ceremony 
were obliged to leave the building. Of 
one hundred and twenty voung people of 
both sexes, who were being prepared for 
their first communion, one hundred and 
fourteen were taken dangerously ill, as 
were likewise the curate, the viear. the 
erave-cdiggers and more than seventy other 
yy reel 
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willing to give up their dead heroes even 
to have them entombed in a Westnun 

or a Pantheon, Mount Vernon would 
lose its interes © remains of George 
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largely, it is certain that intrigue and 
wire-pulling would have a large influence 


In securing a posthumous berth there, 
and that the tenants of our Westminster 
would not always be those of whom we 
have most reason to be proud. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 

As the opinion you invite from me in 
regard to the wisdom or necessity of an 
American Pantheon or Westminster Ab- 
bey is not asked in reference to General 
Grant alone, but rather to consider some 
proper memorial burving-place for dis- 
tinguished American citizens, permit me 
to say that in this country, with its enor- 
mous stretch of territory, the subject is 
one of too much practical difliculty to be 
hastily answered. My own present judg- 
ment is that what may be wished for by 
very many of our citizens cannot be real- 
ized, and I may add ought not to be ex- 
pected, Families reverence the memories 
of the dead too much to permit their 
separation very far from the homes where 
the living were born or died, and States, 
with a natural and proper pride for their 
most honored and patriotic fellow-citizens 
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Who have been exalted to places of great 
national dignity. and power, would not 


consent to have their remains removed to 
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‘Westward the Star of Empire takes its 
courst 
The federal Capitol has changed in the 
past from the banks of the North and 
Kast Rivers to the Delaware, and from 
the Delaware tothe banks of the Potomac. 
There, in the honored name of Washing- 
ton, may it remain forever, and there also 
in that name and place and memory, is 
the best possible monument to one whom 
America most loved and the great nations 
of the earth most respected, 
“The “ves of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 

The place of burial can add nothing to 
the honors, services and examples of il- 
lustrious lives. ‘The cemeteries all over 
the Jand are full of the honored dead who 
ought not, cannot and will not be dis- 
turbed. An American Pantheon means 
the disturbance of the distinguished dead 
of our past American age, and their re- 
moval from the graves of Massachusetts, 
Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania—from 
all, indeed, of the old thirteen States 
and of their associates and suceessors 
of the hundred years and more since the 
close of the Revolution to some one place 
of burial in the United States. The se- 


lection of any one place is almost an 
impossibility. The past is secure: for 
the present let the dead rest in peace, and 
for the future, as heretofore, let the living, 
in the families of citizens and States, 
provide 


suitable graves for the dead 
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of their own respective Commonwealths. 
The grandest Pantheon in the Old 


{ World. the one at Rome, Is how but 
little else than a magnificent ruin. Mad- 
| I \ 
\ “| 
\| | ( 
\ “1 \\ 
\ \ 
\ ’ 
WW nN l 
ed and honored, Moreover, an An \ 
Westminster m vht becom ‘ Who ile 
| stimulant to honorable ambition, This 
il to be true if it were 


could seareely fa 
understood that t 
who had served the nation effectively and 
unselfishly would be received. The name 
of General Grant, however, suggests a 
difficulty. It was his wish, a most natur- 
al one it appears to me, that his wife 
should rest beside him. Perhaps it is 
characteristic of our American simplicity 
that our great men should wish to sleep 
their last sleep with their kindred and 
that, in many minds, this wish should 
outweigh all other considerations. 
; Kk. P. Ror, 


he remains of those only 





I cannot enter into the discussion re- 
garding the proposed American Pantheon 
for our illustrious dead except to say that 
Tam emphatically opposed to all such fol- 
lies. 

Years ago in London I advocated ere- 
mation of the dead, and the severest 
| economy even in this, and [ now have a 
large and intelligent following. The rea- 
sons for cremation, and also for economy 
in our care for the dead. have been set 
forth so clearly that I do not see how any 
man who loves his kind ean now have two 
opinions on the subject. Costly funerals 
are a calamity, a curse, a pitiful remnant 
of the darkest ages. From my hill-top 
here, Tsee, almost daily, burial ceremonies 
by the black people that are orgies ; be- 
sides that they are so costly that the 
poor survivors are left ina condition worse 
than slavery for months. Let us try and 
have sense enough to set these poor blacks 
a better example. “ Let the dead bury 
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its dead.” This little sentence from our 
Saviour means so much! There is lots 





O arn nere. 

Before me rises the Washington monu- 

| \ | 
\\ 
. 

1 
| 

Besides all that. | do not believe 

ale uu \ man who ean do, or has 
done nothing but tight is to me not very 
much of aman. And the sooner such a 
man is forgotten the better for the ecoun- 


trv. I have seen my country. led by the 
press, through political cowardice, given 
over to a great many follies. But L beg 
you build) no monuments to men who 
have nothing more to recommend them 
than aceidental success in’ the vulgar and 
cheap trade of war. For this is a danger- 
ous folly. If this Republic is to live, it 
is to live not by means of War, but by 
means of Peace: nat by killing its peo- 
ple, but by cultivating them. This is 
not England, founded and maintained 
by wars. It is a pastoral land of peace. 

Why, I do not know a single American 
that would not willingly fight ; fight to 
the death cheerfully if need be. Yet 1 
do not know a single American who ean 
write even a piece of musie or a song. | 
watched the great funeral of General 
Grant closely. Not one bar of music by 
an American. Does not this single faet 
say a thousand times stronger than I ean 
say it: ** No! nomonuments! No Pan- 
theons! But sechool-houses! — School- 
houses! Sechool-houses! A’ higher edu- 
cation : a deeper soul-culture : less * hero’ 
humbuggery and shallow political cant? ” 

JOAQUIN MULLER, 

Tam inclined to think Pantheons and 
Westminster Abbeys cannot be built to 
order, and that national monuments to 
great men are better built by succeeding 
generations than by their own. ‘Phe local 
commemoration of local and contempo- 
rary heroes seems to me altogether useful 
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and pleasing, although the places thus 
hallowed be ‘‘obscure and scattered.” 
Centralization of national ‘‘ glory” or 
*‘oratitude” would to my mind be of 
questionable advantage. 

CuarLes W. Enror. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 

The tombs of our deceased Presidents 
reflect little credit upon our national 
greatness. They are scattered ; most of 
them are insignificant ; some of them are 
unknown to the public. The honored 
dust should be urned and placed in splen- 
did sarcophagi in an American Wesmins- 
ter Abbey to be located in Washington. 
Of such a shrine we might be justly 
proud. But by what authority could the 
remains be removed from their present 
resting-places ? Who would have the 
right to set aside the “last will and testa- 
ment” of the departed, who therein desig- 
nated the place of sepulture ? Who would 
presume to disturb the family tomb and 
take away the body of the husband and 
father, and leave the remains of wife and 
mother and children ? And what reason 
have we to infer that the survivors of the 
dead would consent to the removal ? Such 
questions embarrass the proposition for 
an American Pantheon. Congress, how- 
ever, may make provision for such a me- 
morial structure: and, with the consent 
of the family, the body of General Grant 
may be the first of our illustrious dead to 
be entombed in that National Mausoleum. 
Should such action not be taken by Con- 
gress, by what monument shall we mark 
his present resting-place ? Could there 
be anything more appropriate, for ele- 
gance and utility, than a shrine of glory 
modelled after the ‘* Madeleine”? Upon 
its marble floor would rest the two sarcopha- 
gi, and around its walls could be arranged 
all those precious mementoes, presented 
to the great General during his foreign 
travels, and also those valuable articles of 
war and peace gathered by his skill, taste 
and wealth, and which adorned his pri- 
vate residence in New York. Thither 
the present and future generations would 
journey to admire the man and adore 
the God of our fathers. 

J.P. NewMAan. 


The best solution of the question of the 
memorials to our Presidents and other 
great men would be for the nation through 


A 
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Congress to erect at Washington a grand 
building with memorial chapels. It might 
be circular with a vast audience room in 
the middle, and chapels surrounding this 
central hall. Each chapel should be de- 
voted to the memory of some patriot—to 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, ete., ete., 
could contain statues, pictures and other 
souvenirs. As neither Westminster Ab- 
bey nor Santa Croce were originally in- 
tended for such a purpose, the monu- 
ments are there put together without any 
special arrangement, and lose much of 
their effect. In our buildings there might 
be a much more imposing method. The 
visitor in the central hall would see the 
whole circle of monuments, statues, ban- 
ners, portraits, etc. around him. No one 
should be placed in such a cenotaph 
merely from his official position, nor till 
some years had passed. Then a vote of 
both Houses of Congress should decide 
whether the eminent statesman or orator 
had a sufficient claim for this great honor. 
Even a president would not be sure of re- 
ceiving it unless he had lived nobly in his 
great office. Such would be my concep- 
tion of what we need. If the Members of 
Congress were not too much oceupied 
with party success and their own reélec- 
tion, they would long ago have voted a 
sufficient sum for a well-considered place 
of the sort I have suggested. Whether 
they are now equal to such an effort I do 
not know, but it should be a national 
work, done by the nation, and placed at 
Washington. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 





I have neither the time, inclination or 
ability to discuss the proposition of an 
American Westminster. I once visited the 
catacombs under ancient Syracuse. Our 
guide said there were a million interments, 
but the contents of every chamber had 
been sold for manure. I asked him if asingle 
grave had been spared ; not one. As it was 
in the Beginning, is now, and ever will be. 
Amen ! 

W. T. SHERMAN. 





The subject of the propriety of erecting 
a Pantheon where the honored dead of 
America may be gathered and carefully 
preserved, is a subject to which I have not 
given much thought, but surely if the 
nation is to prepare such a memorial place, 
the selection of the dead to be thus honor- 
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ed should not be made within many years 
after death. If this precaution is not 
taken, it will be the burial place of many 
whose names will scarely endure the sift- 
ings of thirty years. 

JOHN SHERMAN, 

The proposition toestablisha special ne- 
cropolis as a place of entombment of the 
mortal remains of the most honored dead 
of our land, ike those under Westmins- 
ter Abbey in London, and the Pantheon in 
Paris, is | think, consonant with the feel- 
ings of every thoughtful American cit- 
izen. 

The truly great personages of our Re- 
public have passed from earth leaving 
their bodies to find sepulture here and 
there at widely separated places ; some- 
times in obscure cemeteries and sometimes 
in graves therein unknown by any especial 
mark, and if so marked, the insignificant 
tablet that commemorates the sleeping- 
place of the hero or sage may be concealed 
by brambles or rank weeds. ‘The burial 
places of Generals Wooster and Greene 
may be cited as illustrations. More than 
thirty years ago I was in a cemetery at 
Danbury, Connecticut, and had pointed 
out to me two graves uimarked by even a 
stone from the field as the place of burial of 
Gen. David Wooster. Imarked the direc- 
tion and exact distance of the graves from 
the conspicious tombstone of Robert 
Sandeman, and made a record of it in my 
“Field Book of the Revolution.” When 
in 1854, the State of Connecticut ereeted 
a monument in that cemetery in memory of 
Wooster, an excavation was made at the 
two graves I had indicated, when a skele- 
ton, a smooth English bullet, and some 
knitted wire, the remnant of an epaulette, 
were found, which was undoubtedly the re- 
mains of General Wooster. General Na- 
thaniel Greene died in Georgia, and was 
buried somewhere in or near the City of 
Savannah, nobody knows where! As in 
the case of Moses ‘no man knoweth his 
sepulchre unto this day.” 

It will be properly suggested that our 
country is so vast in area that it would be 
extremely difficult, for various reasons, in 
many cases, to transport the remains of a 
dead hero or sage to the national necro- 
polis. Cremation might overcome the 
difficulty and the ashes of the dead might 
be placed in urns as they were along the 
Appian way of old Rome. After all. would 
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the presence of the remains of the dead, 
a memorial stone, or an urn be the best 
memorials of those whom we would honor ? 
The heathen piled a heap of stones—a 
cairn—to commemorate their dead heroes 
and historical events. What is the most ex- 
quisitely wrought marble or granite monu- 
ment but a mere artistic heap of stones! 
What is the beautiful, grand and_ lofty 
obelisk erected in honor of Washington, 
to the comprehension of the stranger, but 
a heap of stone! It is less instructive to 
the Egyptian obelisk for the 
tains sculptured historical and biographi- 
eal records. 

Would it not be better, more in aceord- 
anee with the civilization and intellectual 
} ‘us to follow 
t 


l 
oe 
i 


latter con- 


ogress In our country foi 
he example of the King o 
In 1830-54, erected a magnificent structure 
as a Temple of Fame, a Pantheon,—a 
Walhalla for all Germany ? _ It 
upon an eminence two hundred and fifty 
feet above the Danube, hear Rew nsburg, 
It is built of marble, and init are 
busts and tablets commemorating the 
great personages of Germany. The King 
ealled it * The Walhalla,” a name given 
in the Scandinavian mythology to the 
place of abode of the fallen in_ battles. 
Would not such a building at our Nation- 
al Capital, containing the statues and 
busts of our fallen heroes and sages—por- 
traits of them while iving—with Washing- 
ton as acentral figure, be more feasible, 
more instructive, more promotive of pa- 
triotism and virtue, aud more congenial 
with the ‘‘spirit of the age,” than any 
necropolis even so suggestive as those of 
Westminster and the Pantheon ? 

BENSON J. LOSSING., 


stanas 


statues, 


201 
] 
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I do not sympathize much with the 
feeling which raises elaborate funeral 
memorials. or conducts elaborate funeral 
solemnities. Beyond a very modest, even 
narrow limit, it seems to me that the 
money, thought, time and care often ex- 
pended on a disused body and its resting 
place belong rather to barbarism and ig- 
noranee than to civilization and Christ- 
ianity. When we have done with our 
bodies, we have done with them, and if we 
say anything about them to mankind, 
that is what we want to say. The proper 
Way to celebrate a great Man scems to me 
to Carry out the work he did or tried to 


do, and to show to him wherever he is 
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that we still profit by his instruction and 
example. 
Epwarp Everett Hate. 





I certainly like the idea of one place of 
burial for the most eminent of our coun- 
trymen. The reasons are obvious. Such 
a place would be a perpetual reminder to 
the living of their greatest benefactors 
and an incentive to earn a grave beside 
them. The objections, whatever there 
may be, lies in the difficulty of carrying 
out the idea. Anv tate which under- 
took it would peat encounter the op- 
position of other States; and should the 
federal government atte mpt the es tablish- 
ment of an American Pantheon or West- 
minster Abbey in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, it would have to overcome grave 
objections on constitutional and other 
crounds. These, however, I will not now 
discuss. 

Davip DupLey Frep. 





I have read thus far nothi ng as to the 
wisdom of the proposed National burial 
or the Nation’s great dead. Nor 
have I given to the subject any considera- 
ble thought, but my impression is al- 
together favorable to the proposition, and 
shall be glad to see it made practical. In 
what I have to say in favor of it, I may 


place 


only re peat the sentiments already much 
he tter expressed by others. But us this is 
«a case where the union of many voices 
may be of greater force than that of an in- 
dividual.I w ngly mingle mine with that 
of the ccinbtetade 

First: I hold that our national great 


related to the nation as the 


] ] } ‘ . 
Waves are related to the sea. Their 
altitude force and majesty indicate the 


vastness, depth and grandness of the 

ocean of which they are a part, mighty in 

themselves, that by which thev are created 

and sustained, is m yhtier. Their names 

and fame are not alone the property and 
? 


eredit of their. families and friends, they 


ai i ‘ 
belong to the natio} oO! Whose broad 
Drewust Thev have Pe! raised and support- 
ed, al t has aright to perpetuate their 


memory in all reasonable ways that may 
best contribute to the welfare. honor and 
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glory of itself. The Scriptural statement 
that no man lives unto himself, is in some 
sense true of the humblest, but it is espec- 
ially true of a nation’s great men. Such 
men whether poets, philosophers, states- 
men, reformers, or patriots are a legiti- 
mate part of the lustre of the nation 
itself. 

Secondly: A national Pantheon, in a 
national centre like the City of Washing- 
ton, where shall repose the dust of our 
admitted great men. would do much to 
keep alive, magnify and perpetuate their 
memory. Such a place would exert a 
be neficent influence in promoting the sen- 
timent of patriotism, and laudable ambit- 
ion in public men of all parts of our 
common country. 

Thirdly: The existence of such a burial 
place would save the country a repetition 
of the painful experience through which 
we have just passed im respect to the 
sepulchre of the remains of our most illus- 
trious statesman and captain, U.S. Grant. 

Fourthly: That Washington is the prop- 
'r place = such a Pantheon, can hardly 

( It is the point at which our 
nation ality rk that of all other na- 
ions, where treaties are made, where 
questions of pe "ace and war are settled, 
where the polic V zof the “nation is evolved, 
where the national leg islature assembles, 
where the Kxecutive of the nation resides, 
where the laws of the nation are enacted, 
adjudicated and executed, where the 
nation’s attention is directed’ by a thou- 
sand avenues, and henee, the place of all 
others from which the good influence of 
such an institution could radiate. 

It may be objected to as tending to 
centralization, but the dangers in that 
direction are far less than in the opposite 
one, Here, as elsewhere, the whole is 
greater than a part, the individual States 
are great but the United States are great- 
er. The ocean is as pure as the streams 
that enter into it, and experience has 
shown that it is far better to secure loyalty 
to the nation, than allegiance to the in 
dividual States: the greater includes the 


lesser, save the nation and we save the 


tates. 


FREDERICK DOUGLA 
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AN AMERICAN PANTHEON FROM A SANITARY STANDPOINT. 


Doubtless the patriotic, the wsthetic 
and many of the other considerations that 
should influence the American people in 
the determination of the question whether 
or not, and how, to build a Pantheon, 
will be fully discussed by the eminent 
writers who will give their views on the 
subject through the pages of Tie Brook- 
LYN MaGazine. I propose, therefore, to 
restrict what I have to say in regard to the 
matter to its sanitary aspects, satisfied as 
Tam that they are of no slight import- 
ance. A Pantheon belonging to a country 
as great in population as that of the 
United States and to which access by the 
dead, owing to the peculiar character of 
our institutions would probably not be 
difficult, might become a grand focus for 
disease. Searcely a day would elapse that 
a corpse would not be received within its 
walls, and unless proper sanitary precau- 
tions should be taken, consequences the 
most disastrous would certainly result. 

With reference to the deleterious intlu- 
ences exerted upon health by the emana- 
tions from graveyards, cemeteries and 
tombs, public opinion has for many years 
been very decided. Owing to the character 
of the soil or to the contined air of walled 
graves, decomposition goes on less rapidly 
and with more or dess admixture of its 
products with derived from the 
earth. Asa consequence there isa slow and 
almost imperceptible poisoning of the at- 
mosphere : and as there is little or no at- 
tendant bad odor, those living in the 
vieinity of burying-places have no war- 
ning of the noxious matters which they 
are constantly inhaling. In most large 
cities of the civilized world intra-mural 
interments are forbidden. ‘Ro all in- 
tents and purposes, burials within the 
walls of a building such as a Pantheon 
must necessarily be, would not differ: so 
far as concerns their relations to the pub- 
lie health from those that were formerly 
allowed in’ graveyards and churches. sit- 
uated in the midst of populous cities. A 
few examples of the effects produced by 
the emanations from dead buried 
in the earth or placed within tombs built 
of solid masonry, will serve to elucidate 
the subject better than all the theories 
that might be adduced. 


OSes 
gases 


bodies 
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Tardieu cites an instance in which in 
Paris a number of shops were built on a 
spot of ground where once had been a 
convent of the ** Filles de Saint Gene- 
vieve,” and those persons who lived on 
the first floors, especially the younger ones, 
were attacked with diseases which were at- 
tributed with correctness to the emanations 
from the dead bodies buried in the ground 
on Which the buildings were erected. 

Vieq d’Azyr states that at Rion in An- 
vergne, the ground of an old cemetery 
was broken up for the purpose of improv- 
ing the city. A short time subsequently 
an epidemic disease broke out, by which 
& great many persons, particularly from 
among the lower orders, perished. The 
mortality was especially severe in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the cemetery. Six 
years previously asimilar event had caused 
alike epidemic in Ambert, a small town 
in the same province. 

The gases that escape from tombs built 
of masonry would appear to be especially 
noxious. Tlere the products of decompo- 
sition have no opportunity of escaping ex- 
cept when the tomb is opened for the 
purpose of receiving another corpse. As 
au consequence, they become highly con- 
centrated and aet with tremendous poten- 
ey. Londe regards them as more danger- 
ous than any other emanation whatever. 
IIe refers toa case that occurred at Dijon 
in 1713, in which the aeceidental breaking 
of a coftin that had been buried for six 
weeks, eased very severe diseases in one 
hundred and fourteen out of one hundred 
and twenty persons who were present at 
the opening of the tomb and from which 
eighteen died, 

In April, 1775, in the Chureh of St. 
Saturnin, at Sauliew in’ France, two cof- 
tins being opened during an inhumation, 
an extremely offensive odor disen- 
gaged of so unsupportable a character 
that the persons assisting in the ceremony 
were obliged to leave the building. Of 
one hundred and twenty young people of 
both sexes, who were being prepared for 
their first communion, one hundred and 
fourteen) were taken dangerously ill, as 
were likewise the curate, the vicar, the 
grave-diggers and more than seventy other 


persons, 


Wits 
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And yet notwithstanding the fact that 
danger almost invariably attends upon 
subjection to the emanations from graves 
and tombs, there are occasional instances 
of persons being exposed to these matters 
ina most concentrated and long-contin- 
ued form without any ill consequences 
following. The Church of the Capucius 
in Rome affords a notable example of the 
truth of this assertion. Tor several hun- 
dred years all the monks belonging to the 
monastery attached to that church who 
have died, have been buried in a small cellar 
under the building. After the soft parts 
have become decomposed the skeletons are 
taken up and placed in their monastic 
garments around the walls of the room. 
Subsequently, when the joints also have 
yielded to the inroads of time, the bones 
are arranged on the walls and ceiling in 
the forms of rosettes, arabesques and other 
fanciful figures. ‘There are always ten or 
twelve bodies in the ground and as many 
skeletons standing around the room. The 
whole department is a charnel-house, 
made up almost entirely of the débris of 
human bodies in all stages of decomposi- 
tion; and yet there is no instance of any 
sickness having occurred among the 
thousands of persons who annually visit it, 
that could in the slightest degree be at- 
tributed to any influence exerted by the 
locality ; and the monks who live over it 
and who visit it constantly, are remark- 
able for their sleek and rotund appear- 
ance. Indeed, the good-natured friar 
who has acted as janitor and exhibitor of 
this strange church for several years is a 
wonderful specimen of robust health. To 
be sure, the earth, which has long since 
been replaced by the remains of the dead, 
was originally brought from Jerusalem 
and may, therefore, in the opinion of 
some persons, be supposed to possess pe- 
euliar disinfectant powers. 

Notwithstanding this example and a 
few others toa like effect that might be 
adduced, the weight of evidence is vastly 
in favor of the view that few deleterious in- 
fluences are so potent for causing sanitary 
evils as the emanations from the interred 
bodies of the dead, and that these are es- 
pecially powerful when they come from 
corpses that have been confined within 
walls of stone or brick, such as constitute 
tombs or mausoleums. Exceptions occur 
to many other laws without in the least 
invalidating their general correctness. 


Small-pox, for instance, is a highly con- 
tagious disease, and yet there are many 
persons unvaccinated who, no matter how 
complete may have been their exposure, 
remain unatfected. 

The ancients designated by the name of 
* Pantheon” a temple erected in honor of 
all their gods. It was not a place of en- 
tombment. The most striking modern 
example of a Pantheon is undoubtedly 
the one in Paris, and this was built for 
the express purpose of being made the 
resting-place for the mortal remains of 
the great men of France. Such is, | 
suppose, the idea of the use to which the 
American Pantheon will be put. In the 
French Pantheon the tombs are con- 
structed with great care in the crypt of 
the building, but they are certainly not 
arranged with such regard for the prin- 
ciples of sanitary science as the present 
period requires. It is quite within the 
limits of probability that the opening of 
any one of the receptacles, especially 
of those recently tenanted, would lead to 
ill-consequences to those present. 

There are two methods by which all 
risk of danger could be obviated in a 
Pantheon such as is contemplated for this 
country. 

Ist, Destruction of the body at once 
either by fire—the preferable way—or by 
powerful deoxidizing agents, such as 
quicklime, sulphuric acid, ete, 

2nd, Preventing decomposition by in- 
jecting the blood-vessels with preservative 
solutions such as chloride of zine, arsenie, 
carbolic acid, ete. 

The first of these is undoubtedly to be 
preferred, but it is not likely that the 
prejudices at present existing against 
cremation will be entirely overcome for 
some years. Were it adopted, a Pantheon 
would contain only urns holding the ashes 
of the honored dead. No special tombs 
retaining the gases from decomposed bod- 
ies would be required, but something like 
the ancient Columbaria would be suitable. 
Nothing could exeeed the sanitary ad- 
vantages of this plan. 

The second method, though not abso- 
lutely free from objections on hygienic 
grounds, could be so carried out as to ren- 
der the dangers to the living almost noth- 
ing. It is now very generally followed, 
and, when care is taken to cause the pre- 
servative solution to reach every part of 
the body, may be considered as affording 
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complete protection. By those who have a 
sentiment that dead bodies should be pre- 
served as long as possible, it will be pre- 
ferred to any other plan. Such a senti- 
ment is not, however, based on science, 
or indeed upon any other factor beneficial 


for the interests of humanity. There 
will always be a certain degree of uncer- 
tainty in regard to the thoroughness with 
which the injection into the blood-vessels 
has been made, and besides, we have no 
very definite results relative to the per- 


to the human race, and the sooner, there- 


manency of the preservative influence. 
fore, that it is gotten rid of, the better 


Witiiam A. HamMonp, M.D. 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO GENERAL GRANT. 


As an adjunct to the question of an American Westminster Abbey, and for the 
purpose of promoting an intelligent discussion of the subject relating to the pro- 
posed memorial in honor of General Grant, the Editor of Tie BrookiyNn MaAGa- 
ZINE caused a series of pertinent questions to be submitted to the Ion. Alonzo 


B. Cornell, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Grant Monument Asso- 


ciation. 


The ex-Governor’s views in response to those questions are set forth in 


the following notable and interesting contribution : 


At the beginning of their labors the 
Grant Monument Association determined 
that the wisest course would be, first, to 
collect whatever amount of money the 
American people desired to contribute for 
the erection of a memorial worthy of the 
fame of General Grant, and creditable to 
the Nation: and thereafter to construct 
it according to the means provided at the 
earliest period practicable. The time and 
energy of the Association have, therefore, 
been devoted exclusively to the collection 
of contributions, and, consequently, no 
formal attention has yet been given to the 
other branch of the subject. Until the 
amount which shall be available for the 
object proposed can be approximately de- 
termined, it will of course be impracti- 
eable for the Association to give definite 
consideration to the character or design 
of the memorial. 

Whenever an intelligent estimate can 
be made of the total amount of contribu- 
tions to be finally realized, the Association 
will doubtless invite studies from all who 
desire to submit plans for the proposed 
work: and from the ideas and designs 
thus presented, selections can readily be 
made of a limited number possessing 
the highest degree of merit. These will 
serve as a basis of more elaborate effort on 
the part of artists, who may be induced to 
undertake the labor on offers of suitable 
compensation, to be regulated in accord- 


ance with the character and merit of pro- 
ductions finally submitted. By such 
means laudable competition will likely be 
excited among those most skilful in the 
line of art contemplated, and the best re- 
sults ultimately obtained. 

With reference to my personal opinion 
on the subject of the proposed memorial, 
it must be clearly understood that my ex- 
pressions simply represent the views of an 
individual member of the eommittee, for 
which neither the Association nor any 
other member can be in any manner held 
responsible. Considerable reflection in- 
duces me to believe that the great deeds 
and example of the immortal Grant can 
be best commemorated and preserved in 
perpetual honor, by combining with a 
monumental structure some institution in 
architectural harmony, that shall keep in 
view every Visible illustration of the grand 
and beneficent results achieved under his 
leadership as soldier and statesman. In 
that conception of the subject, therefore, 
my proposition is that the memorial 
should consist of a MoNuMENT, a Li- 
BRARY and a Museum, all connected and 
embracing within one grand edifice and 
enclosure the following subjects : 

First-—A majestic column of appro- 
priate design and commanding propor- 
tions, containing a memorial chapel, 
within which shall be deposited the mor- 
tal remains of the illustrious dead. This 
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section of the structure would naturally 
bear the principal portion of elaborate 
decorations in stone carving, and thus be 
made the chief object of the whole de- 
sign. 

Second.—A<A library containing especial- 
ly the publications written by General 
Grant. and other eredited authors, con- 
cerning his military operations, civil ad- 
ministration and travels, and also a com- 
plete collection of the accepted literature 
and published illustrations of the great 
war for the preservation of the Union and 
relating to subsequent events proceeding 
immediately from it. Likewise every au- 
thentic book or writing pertaining to the 
discovery of America and its early occu- 
pation, to our colonial history, the forma- 
tion and conduct of the National Govern- 
ment at every stage of its history: the 
erection and development of the several 
States, cities and civil divisions, Every- 
thing in fact that would constitute a great 
American Library, and serve to enlighten 
future generations on the origin, growth 
and progress of the American people, be- 
gun by a few brave, resolute, and God 
fearing men, and become one of the great 
nations of the earth. 

Third.—A museum in which shall be 
deposited, as opportunity may offer, in- 
teresting relics and mementos of the war 
for the Union, as well as those of our 
earlier conflicts, including specimens of 
every available implement of war employed 
by the opposing forces, and such other 
collections as may be made from time to 
time as will lend interest to those portions 
of our history to which such relics belong. 
In addition to these warlike symbols, there 
might, with propriety, be emblazoned 
upon the interior walls of the edifice, in 
memorial tablets, the names of military 
and naval leaders whose valor and achieve- 
ments entitle them to conspicuous and 
grateful recognition and honor along with 
the illustrious Grant. 

Thus would be founded for all time an 
institution in which every citizen of the 
Republic would learn useful lessons of the 
priceless value of the Union, estimated by 
the sacrifice of life and property with 
which it was preserved, measureless in- 
deed : and which would also serve as a 
constant appeal to the duty of loyalty and 
patriotism. If illustration be needed to 
show what interest will be felt years hence 
in such repository of the nation’s arts in 


war, crowned forever, be it hoped, in the 
sublime spirit of peace and fraternity, it 
is competent. to point to the pilgrimages 
made in our day to the home and tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon; and to 
the museums of historical treasure estab- 
lished by the States of New York and New 
Jersey at places within their borders once 
occupied by Washington as headquarters 
of his military operations. 

No reasonable doubt or eriticism can 
be raised as to the fitness and propriety of 
such a memorial, thus faintly outlined, 
which would bear eloquent testimony of 
the appreciation and gratitude of the 
American people for the inestimable ser- 
vices of their great leader, invincible in 
battle, magnanimous in victory and just 
in peace. The fact that General Grant’s 
renown was won by his services for 
the preservation of the Union, seems 
to render it especially in keeping with the 
object of a memorial that it should be in 
ideal as comprehensive as possible of his 
life and achievements, associating in fit- 
ting manner, events and things contem- 
poraneous with his career, Circumstances 
and incidents attending the obsequies of 
the illustrious patriot happily assure us of 
the complete restoration of the Union in 
spirit, form and truth. The presence 
there of representatives from every sec- 
tion, bowed in mourning over his bier, 
was mute but eloquent proot of good-will 
and unity. Hence there need be no ap- 
prehension lest such reminder of unfortu- 
nate strife conduce to a renewal of once 
embittered feelings. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the pen of the historian will 
he staid when we shall reach the period of 
the war for the Union, because possible 
offence be feared or controversy arise. 
Posterity will expect and claim Impartial 
record. A memorial of such design as 
here suggested will preserve the outward, 
visible evidences of what history cannot 
portray. 

The probability of securing the requi- 
site amount of money for such a me- 
morial as will comport with the character 
of its object and the true sense of every 
appreciative American, cannot admit of 
reasonable doubt. The contributions al- 
ready received indicate cordial public ap- 
proval ; and if these be followed by others 
equally liberal, as there is every expecta- 
tion they will be, the necessary fund will 
certainly be realized. Of our sixty mil- 
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lions of inhabitants there are at least ten 
millions able to give something. If each 
person contributed one dime the sum 
would be obtained. 

The advisability of expending a million 
dollars for the purpose contemplated will 
depend very much upon the character of 
the undertaking ultimately defined and 
the prudence with which the expenditure 
is directed. Assuming, however, that the 
money will be judiciously applied to an 
intelligent utilization of the means at 
hand, with the abundance of precious 
material to treasure in tangible form, and 
keeping in view the great and salutary 
lessons of the life and death of Grant, 
there can hardly be a limit to the amount 
that might be profitably expended. Of 
the ability of the people of America to 
give for such an object any sum they 


choose there is practically no end ; and in 
regard to their willingness to do when 
the purpose is praiseworthy, we have too 
many examples to indulge a doubt or 
fear. 

Finally, whether, as is asked, the Grant 
Memorial, whatever it shall embrace, 
should be of original design or copied 
after some transatlantic model, there is 
no possible room for hesitation in my 
own mind. We have all the talent and 
skill that the appropriate treatment of 
the great subject requires. The theme is 
one especially calculated to inspire Ameri- 
can genius to a loftier conception than 
would be expected from sculptor or artist 
whose soul did not burn in the glow of 
patriotism, love and gratitude, 


Atonzo B. CORNELL. 


BROOKLYN TOPICS BY BROOKLYN MINDS. 


VIL.—JOURNALISM 


By ANDREW 


When we speak of the journalism of 
Brooklyn, we mean, for the purposes of 
this article, the work of the daily news- 
papers of the city. The various publica- 
tions that appear or have in the past 
appeared, in weekly or monthly form are 
excluded, not because their story is unin- 
teresting or their influence insignificant, 
but because they le somewhat apart from 
the general round of life upon which it 
is the purpose of this series of articles to 
shed light. ‘The daily newspaper may at 
times seem to invade and occupy the field 
of the publications devoted to special in- 
ierests ; but these latter, it is obvious, ean 
never restore the balance by making the 
publication of current news a feature of 
their actin ity. To review, to eriticise, to 
discuss interests that lie deeper than the 
changing currents of daily activity, or to 
deal with topies and affairs of concern to 
special circles of people as distinguished 
from those with whieh the mass of men 
are taken up, is the peculiar province of 
weekly and monthly periodicals. There 
is therefore, it will be seen, a difference in 


kind between their labors and those of 
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McLEan. 


the dailies, so that while it is conven- 
ient it is also proper for us, inspeaking of 
the journalism of Brooklyn, to limit the 
significance of the term to the latter. 
Moreover,the Editor has deemed it proper 
not only to narrow the subject in the man- 
ner just indicated, but to let the kind of 
journalism in question do its own talking. 
In other words, he has invoked the inter- 
viewer rather than the essayist, and here- 
with submits the results of an interroga- 
tive process applied by him to Mr. An- 
drew McLean, Editor-in-chief of the 
Brooklyn Kagle. 

QuersTION, Looking at the daily press 
of Brooklyn as a whole, how does it com- 
pare with that of New York and the 
other great cities of the United States ? 

ANswWer. Your question requires sub- 
division. We must, to the end of an 
intelligent answer, inquire in’ what re- 
spect comparison is or can be made, 
Shall it be numerically, by character, 
in point of circulation, or as to) in- 
fluence with the people ? 

Ay. Proceed in the order suggested by 
your own distinctions. 
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A. Well, in the number of its daily 
newspapers Brooklyn is behind. It has 
live, namely the Augle, the Times, the 
Union, the rie Presse, and the Slandard. 
New York has 30; Philadelphia 18; Chicago 
14; Boston 9; St. Louis 8; and Cincinnati 
11. Or to put the contrast in another 
shape: of one thousand dailies published 
in the United States, Brooklyn has one 
half of one percent, while of the popula- 
tion of the country she holds nearly 2 per 
cent. Or to put the matter in still another 
form: if Brooklyn had newspapers in pro- 
portion to her population, according to 
the ratio that holds throughout the 
United States, there would be eighteen 
daily papers published here. Of course 
many of the publications referred to in the 
other cities named, are of trifling im- 
portanee, but they all find something to 
do and must be enumerated. 

Q. Ilow do you account for this dis- 
parity? 

A. It is accounted for by our relation 
to New York. Other cities have various 
commercial interests to be taken care of 
by their press. The commercial interests 
of Brooklyn are largely centered in the 
metropolis and hence are covered by the 
commercial journals of that city. In 
other cities the non-English speaking ele- 
ments maintain newspapers of their own, 
but our nearness to New York makes it 
more advantageous to supply our German, 
Scandinavian, French and Italian people 
with news in their vernacular from that cen- 
ter than it would be to support independent 
establishments on this side of the water. 
In the third place, the fact that thousands 
of our men go to New York every morn- 
ing to do business, gives to the morning 
journals of that city an advantage over 
uny morning newspapers that could be 
issued in Brooklyn. Inshort, we have few 
newspapers because of the commercial, 
the social and the national influences that 
operate to make Brooklyn, despite the size 
of its population, a satellite of the greater 
municipality. Our journalism is by the 
necessities of the case confined to the 
evening field and to the interests which 
affect Brooklyn as distinct from rather 
than incommon with those that operate in 
New York. Morning newspapers we can- 
not have, for the present at least, but the 
very conditions that involve this have pro- 
duced the most vigorous, prosperous and, 
in point of opinions, aggressive evening 
papers anywhere published. 


Q. Why there are so few dailies in 
Brooklyn and why they are all published in 
the after part of the day you have sufli- 
cientiy explained. Now how do they 
compare in character—I mean mental, 
moral and enterprising character—with the 
papers of other cities? 

A. The comparison is not I think to 
their disadvantage in any of these respects. 
Of that disposition shown in so many 
quarters to make the press subservient to 
the vicious tastes and vilest passions of 
society, it cannot in truth be said that 
there is any at all in Brooklyn. The oc- 
currences from which people of sensitive 
minds would fain avert their eyes are not 
indeed, and cannot be, ignored, but they 
are certainly not seized upon with avidity, 
served upas the matters most worthy of 
attention or dwelt upon as though men 
and women wished to have the brothel 
brought as close as possible to their homes, 
There is not, I am sure, any journalist 
in Brooklyn, worthy of the name, who 
does not understand that one of the abid- 
ing conditions of success here is that the 
aspirant for favor shall at least not offend 
the spirit of domestic purity. Ilow much 
there is in this any one may discover by 
examining the advertising columns of sev- 
eral newspapers of large circulation in New 
York and other cities. Subjects which 
no man of decent habits would think of 
discussing at his own table, or of refer- 
ring to in mixed company, not to mention 
the company of his children, are there in 
the coarsest language, thrust upon the 
reader’s attention. What the publication 
of these advertisements proves is that the 
proprietors of the papers W ho accept them 
suffer no scruples to stand between them 
and money making, and believe their sup- 
porters to be wholly devoid of that sense 
which distinguishes the refined from the 
beastialized) mind. 

Q. Now as to enterprise and mental 
ability. 

A. The proof of the latter lies in the 
influence exercised. I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that in point 
of influence the Lagle is not second to 
any paper, morning or evening, publish- 
ed in the United States, and for its young- 
er contemporaries there must also be 
praise by unprejudiced observers. Ability, 
it must be remembered, is after all a 
commodity controlled by money. You get 
what you pay for and not anything more, 
as arule. $1 am, of course, more familiar 
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with the scale of wages on the Lagle than 
with that of its local neighbors, and tak- 
ing it as the standard, I say that Brook- 
lvn pays for the best work that American 
journalists can do. I am well convinced 
that in the matter of reporting for in- 
stance, our rates of compensation average 
higher than those of any New York paper. 
Kditorially there is little or no difference. 
As to the enterprise of the Brooklyn press, 
judgment must be based on what the 
Brooklyn people want. It is a serious 
mistake to imagine that enterprise begins 
and ends with sending after things that 
lie at the ends of the earth. It may be 
quite as difficult and quite as enterpris- 
ing to work upa mystery in Brooklyn as 
one in Central Africa, in France or in the 
Islands of the Pacific. They ul require 
intelligence and money, and the question 
for the alert journalist is not whether he 
shall expend these, but on what he shall 
expend them. The Brooklyn press has not 
chosen the remote fields. It has preferred to 
turn its resourees on the life and interests 
of Brooklyn, and the result is that there 
is no other city in the world whose people 
are kept so thoroughly informed concern- 
ing their own alffairsas are the people of 
Brooklyn. For this reason our journal- 
ism has earned the honorable distinction 
of being called local. It is loeal. It ad- 
dresses itself to the interests of the seven 
hundred thousand people who live within 
the limits of this municipality, and by so 
doing has been the chief instrument in 
making Brooklyn the most orderly, the 
most moral, and in nearly every respect 
the most admirably governed city of its 
size on the face of the globe to-day. While 
the journalists of other cities have been 
beating their brains to solve what they 
call the problem of governing the grea 
cities of the country, our journalists have 
solved it for Brooklyn by the matter-of- 
fact. process of keeping the people well 
acquainted with all the activities of the 
municipality. This, it must be confessed, 
isnot enterprise of a showy order, but it has 
the advantage of being useful in a high 
degree. It may further be remarked in 
this relation that nothing in journalism 
is cheaper than the ability which concerns 
itself with the world at large, nor any- 
thing harder to secure than the talent 
which can treat with ample knowledge 
the men and events of the newspaper’s 
immediate neighborhood, Perhaps it is 


to an early perception of this that the 
phenomenal suecess of the Hayle should 
in the main be attributed. 

Q). Looking at the history of the press 
of Brooklyn, along what lines do you 
think its future development will run? 

A. The history of the Brooklyn press 
is simply part of the history of a city 
most happily situated for the working 
out of a well marked municipal character. 
The press has prospered just in propor- 
tion to its attention to and identification 
with the strictly local purposes of the 
people. No happy hits on outside matters 
have availed much, nor have mistakes on 
alfairs of even national concern wrought 
any serious detriment. On the tombstones 
of all the dead rivals of the Lugle one 
epitaph might be fittingly written—name- 
ly: ** Killed by over attention to that which 
did) not concern Brooklyn and inatten- 
tion to what did.” What the future will 
bring forth, who ean tell? The time may 
come, and I think must come, when New 
York shall be the satellite and Brooklyn 
the central orb, Our territory, our mag- 
nificent geograghical position, the rate at 
which our population is increasing,and the 
boundaries set by nature to the expansion 
of the sister city, all promise this. When 
this comes to pass our press will of necess- 
ity become miscellaneous and metropoli- 
tan. For a little time yet however,— 
perhaps for twenty-five years—the press 
of Brooklyn must preserve its present char- 
acteristics. Until there is a change in the 
center of business and population the 
press of Brooklyn will, in my judgment, 
broaden only with the municipality and be 
potential only as it understands and vig- 
orously expresses the life of the city, 
without much deference to the vicissi- 
tudes, experiments and passing fashions 
of other places. 

Q. What about 
Brooklyn press ? 

A. In this too the local spirit is all 
controlling. In so far as the press sets 
forth or shapes the political sentiment 
of Brooklyn it is important. Beyond 
that it cannot go without detriment to 
itself. The political discussion which does 
not ina very practical manner affect the 
interests of Brooklyn may amuse amateurs 
and in a few cases entertain politicians, 
but it will not add to the vitality of any 
newspaper in this remarkably self-con- 
tained and self-satistied town. So far as 
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Democracy and Republicanism are con- 
cerned, between Brooklynites they have 
very little influence in determining news- 
paper circulation. In this sense, at least 
Brooklyn is the most independent of cities. 
The people like to hear both sides, have 
little respect for mere organship,and will on 
ho account accept partisan appeals as sub- 
stitutes for the news of Brooklyn and ra- 
tional discussion of the affairs of Brooklyn. 
It may, to conclude, be said, I think, of the 


press of this city, that it is fortunate in 
having a field likely to remain practically 
its own for an indefinite number of 
years to come. Rivalry is impossible 
except in the form of Brooklyn rivalry, and 
what this devolves upon any new candidate 
for favor is that he shall be more sensi- 
tive to the sentiment, more serviceable to 
the will, and more intelligently alive to 
the interests of the city than the news- 
papers already established. 


THE LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS. 


I.—EDWIN 


Of such a noted subject as Edwin 
Booth, probably nothing new can be writ- 
ten, or little told that the general public 
do not know already. Yet, as the repre- 
sentative actor of the American stage, 
people will write and the public will read 
of him with interest ; whether he prefers 
silence or not, the world of print will pay 
him its tributes, even if to his sensitive, 
retiring temperament, it be ‘‘a subject 
worn threadbare,” as he has lately de- 
clared it: it seems to be in Mr. Booth’s 
case, one of the penalties of fame. No 
one can look into his melancholy eyes, or 
watch the grave suppression of the man 
as he walks the stage, without feeling he 
holds within his own keeping a sacred 
personal inner life, the hospitality of 
which none would hardly be audacious 
enough (even were it not utterly useless) 
to intrude upon, 

If there is a man among us to-day, who 
could truly say ‘IT am familiar with sor- 
rows,” it is America’s favorite and great- 
est tragedian, but unlike the historical 
**Man of Sorrows” good fortune has kept 
him full-pursed, and given him enough of 
this world’s abundance that he can live 
as he his brains have kept his 
bank account ahead of his wants, and in 
his liberty of seclusion he is king of the 
situation, low many leading men of 
other professions, the ministry, medical 


chooses 4 


and legal, can present such a life record 
of equal public labor, with such upright- 
ness of habit, such peacefulness of tem- 
perament and dignity of character, as Mr. 


BOOTH. 


Edwin Booth ? A man, too, who at sey- 
eral periods of his life, was met with such 
phases of suffering few men are acquaint- 
ed with. It is needless to recount the 
details of these events; the public are 
conscious that some of them involved his 
domestic ties and became a part of nation- 
al history. 

Looking at this eminent tragedian from 
this standpoint, the whole American pub- 
lic pay him, at least, the courtesy of silent 
sympathetic appreciation: the evidence 
of it is seen in the struggling crowds that 
eagerly accept standing room in the the- 
atres whenever he appears; it is heard 
in the prolonged applause of the audiences 
and the tone and earnestness of the en- 
cores that repeatedly call him before the 
curtain, Not all of this popular demon- 
stration is American either; Germany, 
the cradle spot of the highest dramatic 
taste in tragedy, rivals us in honoring 
the talents of Edwin Booth; England, 
wedded to her Irving love, makes way, 
in dignified concession, to a rivalship that 
is honorable as it is gracious. 

Mr. Booth was born in Harford County, 
Maryland, ona farm. It was twenty-five 
miles from Baltimore, and was purchased 
in the summer of 1822 while the yellow- 
fever was raging in Baltimore. It was a 
farm of 150 acres of dense woodland, 
situated about three miles from ‘ Bel 
Air,” the county town. ‘Ten years later, 
in 1833, Edwin Booth was born on that 
memorable night in) November during 
the grand meteoric shower ‘‘all the world 
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knows of.” 
dramatic birth. 

Mr. Booth’s first appearance, as given 
by his sister in her memoirs of the elder 


It may be called a veritable 


Booth, was on the stage of the Boston 
Theatre in the character of 7'resse/, to his 
father’s Richard in 1849. He was just 
fifteen years of age when he made his 
New York début, with his father as |77- 
This was a 
benefit occasion to the elder Booth at the 
National Theatre in Chatham street. Ile 
also appeared as //emeyd soon after to his 
father’s Pescard. Very little was done 
by young Edwin, beyond study and prepa- 
ration, for some time after his New York 
debut. Prior to that appearance, how- 
ever, as Wi/ford, he had acted in several 
amateur performances of little account. 
None of them could be classified as a 
legitimate début. After careful study 
under his father’s tutorship, he visited 
California and several localities profes- 
sionally ; but the great ** hit” that brought 
him most conspicuously before the public, 
and most successfully also, was in 185%, 
May 14, at Burton’s Theatre in New York 
City ; it was recorded of him by Ireland 
that ‘*he burst upon the town in his 
father’s great part of * Richard TII.,’ with 
a brilliancy and force that surpassed the 
warmest anticipations of his friends.” 
Krom that success his way was upward 
and like a meteor. He was young, hand- 
some as a Greek god, with every personal 
equipment for the stage nature could be- 
stow. Ile was lionized and feted, sought 
after and courted alike by society and 
theatre habitues. 

About this time, while in a full tide of 
success and promise, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Mary Devlin, a beauti- 
ful young artiste and as lovely in character 
as in face. Mr. Booth married Miss Dev- 
lin in July 1860. The writer remembers 
sitting at the table in the dinine room of 
the Clifton House, Niagara Falls, opposite 
young Mrs. Booth while Mr. Booth oceu- 
pied the head of the table at her right ; 
she was one of the loveliest: ladies in the 
room, and her bright intelligent eyes were 
only matched in attractiveness by those of 
her gifted husband. For being the most 
distinguished couple at the Clifton, they 
were also by far the handsomest. ‘The 
famous Blondin was walking a rope across 
the whirlpool at the time, and Niagara 
was crowded with guests, to the utmost 
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capacity of all its hotels on both sides of 
the river. In less than three years, Mr. 
Booth buried this lovely wife: her death 
occurred February 21st, 1863, at Dorches- 
ter, Mass. In 1864, Mr. Booth became 
identified with the management of the 
Winter Garden Theatre. This afforded 
the voung tragedian an opportunity eagerly 
desired of extending his ideas in the pro- 
duction of ** Hamlet.” ** Richelieu” and 
** Merehant of Venice.” ILlis aim was to 
present these plays with new and correct 
features of scenery, costume.and properties 
never before seen upon the metropolitan 
Llow well he sueceeded, is found in 
wn imperishable event of history,viz—a per- 
formance of *t Hamlet” for one hundred 
consecutive nights, with such awarded 
triumph in artistic effects and perfection 
as have never been equaled, 

Edwin Booth stood at the top of the 
ladder of dramatic fame. In 1866 **liche- 
liew”” was produced in the same unsurpass- 
ed style, and another sprig of laurel add- 
ed to Mr. Booth’s coronet of fame. **Shy- 
lock” followed, with no abatement in 
achieved triumph, as a work of dramatic 
art. On the 2Ist of January 1867, Mr. 
Booth was presented with an elegant solid 
eold medal by some of the leading citi- 
yens of New. York, commemorative of 
his emphasized success as L/ainlet. In 


stage. 


March 1867, the ** Winter Garden” was 
burned, and Mr. Booth sutfered severe 
loss. 

Mr. Booth had a desire now to own a 


theatre, where he could more easily and 
effectually carry out his ideal conceptions 
of the acted drama. In 1867 he thought 
much of the embryo project : and tinally 
announced that he would build a theatre 
at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty- 
third street. In L860 at acost of $1,500,000, 
the finest theatre in the United States was 
opened, A detail description of a house 
so well known is unnecessary in this paper. 
Its magnificent height, the model cur- 
vature of its galleries, the whole equip- 
ment and aecessories of the stage, formed 
the most unique, illustrated suggestive 
theatre probably ever built. The open- 
ing night of that magniticent temple of 
art) was replete with interest,—** Romeo 


and Juliet” was the bill, Mr. Booth 
to play Romeo, Miss Mary Mc\ icker, 
Juliet, and these Shakesperean lovers 


were reuly to be married ina few days 
thereafter, The cast of that perform 
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ance was one to be remembered in its prin- 
cipals: 


PND on oss bo RGuweneee Edwin Booth 
suliet ....... ...Mary McVicker 
NE eee Pe IE Fanny Morant 
ee: Edwin Adams 
OS RE eet ees Mark Smith 


Mr. Booth managed for five years. 
A run of “Julius Cwsar’” was one of the 
marked events of that management ; it 
ran thirteen nights, with E. L. Daven- 
port and Lawrence Barrett in the cast. 
It was presented in superb style. That 
five years told heavily upon Mr. Booth’s 
purse, and plunged him into bankruptcy, 
producing a morbidness that has deepened 
with additional trials. Iie retired, and 
new people took hold of the house. An- 
other event was the farewell occasion of 
Charlotte Cushman’s retirement : an event 
never to be forgotten. In 1880, Mr. Booth 
made a tour in Europe. Prior to leaving 
New York, he was given a * breakfast” 
at Delmonico’s by the leading literati and 
men of note of the city. As a compli- 
mentary tribute, it was an honor tit for 
the highest man in the nation. Ile en- 
tered London, with a prestige no other 
actor had, and his six weeks in that city 
drew forth the following testimonial from 
British judgment,relative of his Lear, viz: 
“You are brought face to face with a 
maddened king, one of the most difficult 
parts in the whole of Shakespeare. Indeed 
our generation has seen no other Lear.” 
He was made a member of the Garrick 
Club in London, his name being pro- 
posed by Mr. Bancroft and seconded by 
Mr. Irving. The entire tour was one of 
historical suecess and honor to a famous 
tragedian. 

On his return to New York he was 
persuaded to appear at the theatre that 
still bore his name, upon the occasion of 
its final closing and passing out of the 
purposes for which it was designed, to 
those of trade. Sothe beautiful theatre. 
opened with, such brilliant promise in 
February 1868 by Mr. Edwin Booth, 
after passing through a memorable and 
varied history, closed on the 30th of April 
1882 “by Mr. Booth’s™appearance during 
the week in his best roles. During the 


history and existence of the house as a 
theatre, nearly all the leading actors in 
the cast of ‘Romeo and Juliet” who 
aided in the brilliant opening passed away 
except Mr. Booth and Fanny Morant, 
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Soon after Mr. Booth’s return from the 
Kuropean trip, Mrs. Edwin Booth passed 
also behind the dim portals of futurity, 
under painful circumstances of a trying 
nature to her husband, the subject of a 
mental malady, that death was a kinder 
friend to, than lifecould be with it. So 
the curtain of great depression seemed 
doomed to fall over the tragedian at dif- 
ferent periods with marked severity, 
until idle speech often referred to him as 
the ‘* Melancholy Dane” in the same 
breath that he was proudly titled ‘+ The 
Napoleon of the stage.” 

Although weighed down with affliction 
and eares, the season of 1882 was a notable 
one in Mr. Booth’s experience as an actor 
all over the United States. Ilis name 
vas and is to-day, the best financial at- 
traction in the country. ‘Traveling in a 
ear fitted up expressly for the comfort of 
his company with hotel accommodations, 
he tested the practicality of what has be- 
come a traveling custom, and appeared to 
audiences unequaled for numbers and in- 
telligence, than any oth tar. 

Again, on the 15th of June, 1882, in 
company with his daughter Edwina, he 
sailed for urope. Ile madea tour of the 
English provinces, and in January, 1885, 
began a tour in the principal German cit- 
ics and towns, playing his own characters 
in Kuglish, and supported by a German 
speaking company. ‘The famous success 
that he made, the enthusiasm he created, 
are to-day matters of history, and it sim- 
ply carved a little deeper upon the im- 
perishable tablet of fame the name of 
Kdwin Booth as the greatest actor of the 
period. ‘The English demonstrations were 
no less marked than the German. <At 
Sheftield he was ereeted by crowded audi- 
ences and unbounded enthusiasm. There 
he plaved Richelieu, and after the great 
scene in the fourth act, the pit rose at 
him as it did of old for Edmund Kean. 
Ile was repeated|y called before the eur- 
tuin, and saluted again and again with 
cheers and waving s and handker- 
chiefs. 

Mr. Booth’s recent and last appear- 
ance in this city last winter, Was one 
of the most luerative as well as memo- 
rable for crowded houses and fre- 
quent change of bill. His whole engage- 
ment Was an era in theatrical interests : 
he played ** Hamlet,” ‘* Othello,” ** Mac- 
beth,” ‘Richard IIL,” ‘* Shylock,” 
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“Richelieu,” *‘* Apostate,” ‘* Fool’s Re- 
venge,” “ Ruy Blas,” ‘* Don,” ** Cesar 
de Baron” and the ‘ Iron Chest.” The 
same magnetic charm of speech, the same 
graceful movements that won all hearts 
years ago, seemed unimpaired and just as 
winning as ever. The following sentiment 
from one of the New York illustrated 
papers expresses the prevailing opinion of 
Booth’s ‘* Hamlet” with all 
**When it comes to Mr. Booth’s //am/e/, 
one may cease both to eriticise and to 
compare. It is a work of perfect physical 
and ideal beauty. For a score of years it 
has stood peerless. Other great //amlefs 
have come and gone, yet never broken the 
spell, because here Is an actor who in 
temperament, in person, in accomplish- 
ments and in mind fits the character as if 
its words were his very own. It is thirty- 
three years since Mr. Booth, at the age of 
nineteen, first essayed this part ; the elder 
Booth having advised it, after seeing him 
do Jeffir in * Venice Preserved.’ ” 

In reviewing the marked events of Mr. 
Booth’s theatrical life, the perfect indus- 
try is illustrated that characterizes the 
lives of all our actors. It is the busiest 
life extant with the least rest; it is of 
necessity, methodical, attended with 
nervous excitement. That Mr. Booth is 
to-day the acknowledged J/ainiet of the 
stage, the greatest actor of the American 
stage, if not in the world, there is but 
little dispute, The personal undignitied 
attempts of a few of the leading daily 
papers in New York City todepreciate Mr. 
Sooth as actor has met with rebuke in 
the quality and size of the audiences that 
followed him ; it is well to note also that 
such ill-bred criticism found vent only in 
newspapers conducted by the foreigners— 
men whose home is here and half their 
loyalty with some other country, and are 
‘*in clover” only when trying to depreciate 
something truly American. 

That Mr. Booth is weary of his public 
life there is no doubt, but that depression, 
so often ealled “melancholy,” has been 
at times very much exaggerated. Ife has 
given up long tours, and confines his ap- 
pearances to our largest cities. When he 
went to Germany, he said to a friend, ** it 
was not so much to make money, but be- 
cause he deplored his aversion to his pro- 
fessional duties and hoped new scenes would 
bring about a change in his feelings.” LHe 
rarely sees company, but reads and studies 


classes : 
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by the hour alone: he is not half so eyn- 
ical as he is reported to be; he has lived 
with ideality when other men have had to 
fight the worst of fates, and deal with the 
worst of natures. Mr. Booth has been 
accused of never smiling, ‘* only with his 
lips,” but others know that once in a 
while a rare genial smile timidly ventures 
around the expressive mouth, and stretch- 
es its wings, till they spread over his still 
handsome eyes. Mr. Booth has recently 
visited some valued theatrical friends, and 
during the summer opened his Newport 
villa to many who availed themselves 
gladly of his hospitality. 

Mr. Booth and his daughter have just 
had completed and placed inthe church at 
Middleton, R. I. a memorial window to 
mark theirlove and affection for the wife 
of the RCtON. The window. is placed in 
the front of the building, directly oOppo- 
site the chaneel. Its measurement is 
about 13 feet by 9 and Gothie in design. 
The upper part of the window is filled 
with a representation of the deceased lady, 
the face copied from a picture taken from 
life, the hands erossed and resting on her 
breast. Upon the lower part of the win- 
dow is the following inscription: ‘* To 
the glory of God and in affectionate mem- 
ory of Mary Devlin Booth, who fell asleep 
Feb. 21, 18635.” and beneath ** This win- 
dow is given by her daughter, Edwina 
Booth, A. D. 18s4.” It is a beautiful 
work of art, critics declaring it one of the 
most perfect windows, especially in the 
blending of the colors, ever seen. 

In 1875, Charles Barass owned a beau- 
tiful homestead at Cos Cob called “ Cedar 


Clif,” on the Hartford, New Haven Rh. 
R. IIe sold this property to Edwin 
Booth for $20,000, As Mr. Booth was 


just closing an engagement he requested 
Barass to remain at Cos Cob until he 
could take possession. The bargain was 
sealed in New York City, one afternoon 
in August. Barass did not reach ‘+ Cedar 
Clift” until dark, and, not being expected, 
his carriage was not at the depot. which 
was situated on the opposite side of a 
ravine from the house. A short cut lay 
over a trestled bridge, and Barass attempt- 
ed to walk : when he reached the middle 
of the bridge, he heard the whistle of an 
approaching train, and stepped aside, but 
missing his footing fell fifty feet below, 
and was instantly killed. Mr. Booth ob- 
tained possession of the house at once, and 
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it was there he was thrown from a carri- 
age and broke hisarm. The injury was 
unusually severe, and it was very painful 
for him to act long after it had apparently 


healed. Lateron Mr. Booth disposed of 
this property. The Boston home has 
been made recently prominent by the 


marriage of his only child, Edwina, to 
Ignatius Grossman. The house has al- 
most a puritan history; it is a large old- 
fashioned roomy structure on Chestnut 
street, a highway that is replete with cel- 
ebrated dead and historical families, its 
surroundings is the cream de excellence 
of all that is cultured and aristocratic in 
Boston. The house was once the home of 
the Codmans, then of following genera- 
tions, until finally William Amory be- 
“ame its owner and sold it at last to Ed- 
win Booth for 829,000, The tragedian 
turned it over to the best decorative es- 
tablishment in Boston, and after an ex- 
penditure of about $15,000 more, it was 
ready for occupancy, transformed to an 
artistic, elegant mansion. From its win- 
dows, there is a fine view of the sacred 
‘Boston Commons.” The house is long 
and narrow, three stories high, brick built 
and painted a delicate straw color. <A 
narrow stretch of lawn runs along one 
side, at the extremity is a fine conserva- 


tory where flowers bloom all winter. 
The old fashioned entrance door has 
its time-honored brass knocker and fan- 
shaped panes of glass above. Some 
one said of the interior, “it was a 
picture.” So it is, comfort, taste, rest, 
refinement sits upon the whole, from 
the subdued colored draperies to the 


rich quaint furniture. The dining room 
is the first room at the left, a place 
where one might easily have an appetite 
if half disposed, it is a large square room, 
with two windows upon the street, one 
upon the yard, Its walls are bronze upon 
a red background, and it has an immense 
old fashioned open fire-place on one side. 
Mr. Booth’s library is on the same floor 
at the right of a broad winding stairway, 
a narrow passage way connects this room 
with Mr. Booth’s bedroom and dressing 
room, and from the same passage a little 
room opens out into what he calls his 
‘den ;” it is here he writes his letters, 


particularly his refusals to applications 
for ‘*pen and ink” sittings for the press. 
The walls of the dressing room tell the 
story of the actor’s profession in properties, 
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clothes presses, and full length pier glasses 
and pictures of the various scenes from 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

This is Mr. Booth’s home in Boston 
where he has every luxury, everything 
needed to help a man in his retiring hab- 
its to pass through a lonely life with 
every taste gratified. 

The villa in Newport is a delightful 
summer house near *‘ Tanging Rocks,” 
known ** Paradise ;” its hospitalities 
have not been few or meagre during the 
past summer. Mr. Booth drives about 
a good deal while in Newport, but his 
habits are mainly the same wherever he 
is. Lis health has greatly improved with 
his long rest, and his step is quicker and 
firmer. Yet in no sense does he display 
that amount of vigor and energy that car- 
ries the average American to an early 
grave by rapid transit. People who speak 
of Edwin Booth as morbidly misanthropic 
and repellant to his friends, are not well 
advised; he is grave, quiet, thoughtful— 
to his friends a ‘*gentleman to the manner 
horn,” a prince in all his hostages. Few 
men to-day could command such a dis- 
tinguished circle of friends from all classes 


as 


and nationalities as this eminent trage- 
dian, if he chose to do so. That circle 
would include famous men of letters, 


people of wealth and social position, poli- 
ticlans and the highest officials in the 
land, and the first men from all pro- 
fessions, and foreign people of rank to 
any degree. ‘Ile is proverbially,” said 
one, ‘fan uncommunicative man”’—if by 
that is meant a man who indulges little 
in idle talk, particularly about himself, 
then he is **uncommunicative’—but the 
words ‘* retiring.” ‘*modest,” ‘* quiet,” 
more properly tell what Mr. Booth is off 
the stage; there is one thing to be said of 
the talk he does occasionally indulge in 
with his friends, it is utterly free from 
self, it is entertaining, winning, because 
the even enunciation, the charm of 
voice he will never lose, and the easy, 
plain, unobtrusive manner of expression. 
Anyone hearing a dozen sentences from 
his lips must know Mr. Booth is willing 
to believe there are other people of brains 
in the world beside himself, and that he 
finds objects of interest in the world out- 
side of himself. He never seems to re- 
member or know he is one of the greatest 
men of his day ; he appears always to have 
forgotten Edwin Booth. This trait alone, 


of 
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so marked and apparent, makes him ex- 
ceptionally attractive to people possessing 
good common-sense. His popularity and 
success has not been to his gain and glory 
entirely ; he has brought honor to the 
American stage in an upright exemplary 
life, a manhood of highest excellence, a 
dignity and worthiness of personality few 


MRS. BEECHER'’S 


CONVENIENT 


In preparing plans for building a house 
aman knows, or thinks he knows, just 
how he would have his study and library 
arranged so as to combine elegance and 
convenience, and, if he will consult his 
wife, can doubtless furnish the architect 
with clear ideas of what is most suitable 
—with convenience, beauty and harmony 
deftly joined together—for parlors and 
chambers. It is rather risky, but under 
carefully administered hints from the 
monitor at his side, even an artistic, 
pleasant and convenient dining-room may 
be secured. But he may be the best. the 
noblest and most talented; his name, 
through his great intellectual attainments 
may have become ‘‘a household word 
wherever the English language is spoken” 
—all this may be so evident that no voice 
dare dispute it, but for mercy’s sake, do 
not allow him to have anything to do 
with planning for, or building the kitchen, 
store-rooms or closets. Although to pay 
the bills for that last item the good man 
of the family is a great convenience—in- 
deed, quite indispensable—yet no one but 
the mistress of the house should have an 
undisputed right to decide just how she 
would have this most important part of 
the house arranged. 

No two housekeepers may agree in their 
ideas on this subject, nevertheless each 
one should be allowed, as far as possible, 
to have just such a kitchen as s/e can best 
and casiest perform the work belonging 
to that part of the house, or arrange for 
others to do it under her supervision. In 
the construction of a kitchen a man is 
influenced by considerations connected 
with the beauty and artistic appearance 
of the house, as a whole, without thought 
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men achieve, no matter what course of life 
and calling they pursue; and this is re- 
corded of Edwin Booth with as much 
pride and compliment, as his merits and 
brilliant talents as a tragedian demand an 
unqualified recognition as the greatest 
American actor on the modern stage. 
Liste LESTER, 
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KITCHENS. 


or practical knowledge of what will most 
conduce to the ease and comfort of those 
who must do the work, or to neatness and 
promptness in the execution of it. But 
a good housekeeper who has known what 
it was todo the work herself as well as 
to arrange for her subordinates to do it, 
naturally realizes, as her husband cannot, 
that in building a kitchen whenever beauty 
and utility are not compatible, utility 
must be the major and beauty the minor 
consideration. 

To be sure, we sce no reason why a 
kitchen cannot be tastefully and attract- 
ively arranged, and at the same time com- 
bined with it every convenience, It by 
no means necessitates an uncouth and re- 
pulsive combination of the conveniences 
of this room to make it all that the most 
exact and fastidious housekeeper ean ask 
for. We can imagine a kitchen so pretty, 
so picturesque or fanciful, that to wander 
into it and look about would bea positive 
pleasure—but an intolerable torture to 
work in it. We ean also imagine—we 
have seen without any help from imagi- 
nation—a kitchen as clumsy and incon- 
venient as if thrown together hap-hazard 
without a thought of convenience or com- 
fort, and just as intolerable for all work- 
ing purposes as the fanciful style. Buta 
happy medium ean be secured, if one will 
patiently plan and study it out, before the 
work of construetion is begun, 

Much time is wasted and efficient labor 
greatly hindered for lack of more careful 
thought and attention to the architectural 
design of many of our kitchens. Some 
are altogether too small, even when lack 
of means lays no necessity on one, for 
such niggardly arrangements. One can- 








not but feel ‘* cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined’” just to step inside of one. Others 
are like the great ‘* Saharas,” where one 
feels lost and bewildered—a_ wilderness 
where everything is lost and nothing 
ean be found, where the ceilings are 
so high that the spider weaves its web un- 
annoyed, and the room so large that rats 
and mice find an abundance of waste 
land, where they ean build their nests or 
forage for days unmolested—where, just be- 
cause the dimensions are so large, servants 
as well as vermin take all sorts of liberties 
with these hiding-places, and imagine their 
sins will not find them out. Aside from 
the great temptations to pilfer, they are 
constantly tempted in hurried moments, 
to every kind of unfaithful work. Dishes, 
cloths. brushes, baskets, ete. are thrown 
into little nooks and corners in the most 
untidy condition, there to wait for a more 
‘convenient season,” when, if it ever 
comes, they truly intend to put all the 
scattered things in their proper places, 
and have a general clearing up. But 
when wearied’and hurried at the end of 
the week, they bitterly repent—alas ! an 
evervescent repentance—having thrown 
things round so recklessly, knowing all 
the time that everything should be gathered 
up, cleaned and in their appropriate place 
before night. But why it is considered 
imperative that there must be a place for 
everything and everything in its place. 
Saturday night we never could under- 
stand. Why not every night? Is it 
more sinful to find things dirty and in 
disorder Saturday night than in all the 
other days of the week ? But we do 
understand that by neglecting to put in 
its proper place, af once, every article, as 





soon as one has finished using it, the work 
will be made doubly hard. Why should 
it be more troublesome, or require more 
time, to reach out your hand and puta 
dish, a knife or spoon in its appropriate 
place, than to drop it carelessly anywhere, 
and then when next wanted be obliged to 
spend much time hunting for it, de- 
cause it was notin its right place, and 
you have no remembrance of where you 
dropped eg 

We make no pretense to architecural, 
or mechanical skill: but we have very 
decided ide: 
conveniences. and what we should strive 
if building, with full liberty to 
suit ourselves, and we certainly know 


of what we consider great 


to secure, 
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positively, what we decidedly dislike. 
The long, low, narrow kitchens, so often 
found, especially in city homes, the ab- 
sense of light and thorough ventilation, 
very limited closet and pantry room, and 
dark and close at that, are simply intoler- 
able. But likes and dislikes are too often 
controlled by the architect who arbitrari- 
ly insists that those conveniences which 
the one who is to occupy the house, most 
desires, cannot at all enter into the plans 
decided upon, and that to change them 
would ruin the whole. 

Now although the practical house-wife 
does not at all believe this, yet ignorant 
of their art, she cannot argue the case, 
or find the right words, to gainsay their 
statements. It is far easier, and much 
pleasanter to coax the dashand to her way 
of thinking, then the architects who are 
usually of all men the most obstinate, and 
not always the wisest. 

We do not intend to attempt a deserip- 
tion of the conveniences that a kitchen 
should have, because no two, equally neat 
and systematic, ever arrived at the same 
conclusions in the matter, no two house- 
keepers see the way of performing the 
sume thing exactly alike. 

There are some things that the mistress 
will allow because her cook is persistent in 
desiring it. It is well to gratify the cook, as 
far as consistent with yourown ideas of what 
is most for the interest and comfort of the 
family. Yet by yielding too far or too 
easily, you lose control in time, and accept 
her word as law rather than risk losing 
her. That is bad policy, and be watchful 
that the reins have not slipped from your 
hands before you are aware. Never allow 
dish cloths to go unwashed after once using 
them, and never consent to have a line or 
hooks in the kitchen to hang them to 
dry on. They, of all articles, need to be 
dried in the fresh open air, or if rainy, in 
some place where the smoke and ashes of 
a kitchen will not settle over them, which 
is very untidy, aside from its being dis- 
agreeable to have dish cloths hanging 
about. A long airy closet, or hall, is a 
better place to dry them if they must be 
dried in-doors, and anice kitchen drawer, 
the proper place to put them, where they 
will be free from dust, and close at hand 
when needed, 

The cook usually likes an open “dresser” 
where she can display her bright tins and 
crockery to the best advantage. But do 
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not yield that point, for if open, no care 
or neatness can keep the dishes free of dust, 
ashes, and flies. Good sliding doors, with 
glass if possible, is much the best, and 
neatest. .A door on hinges is always lable 
to be left swinging, girls will heedlessly run 
against it. and many broken dishes are the 
result. 


RECEIPTS. 


We find In the Boston Cultivaulor some 
excellent receipts, which will answer the 
requests of some letters that are before 
us, and we can vouch for them, having 
tried them successfully. 


BakED Tomatrors.—Cut half a dozen 
good sized tomatoes in halves. With a 
sharp pointed pen knife, remove all the 
pits and fill the insides with bread crumbs, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, Put a 
small piece of butter on each half, lay 
them close together in a well buttered 
tin. Bake inaslow oven half an hour, 
and serve hot. ‘Then remove the fruit 
and reduce the syrup by brisk boiling. 
throwing into it a few blanched peach 
kernels, then dish up the fruit. Serve 
either hot or cold, with cream, if desira- 


ble. 


ANGELS Foop,—Dissolve half a box of 
gelatine in one quart of rich milk, beat 
together the volks of three eggs, one cup 
of sugar, and the juice of one lemon, or 
orange, as preferred. Stir this to the 
gelatine and milk, as soon as the first is 
thoroughly dissolved, and let it just come 
to boiling. Flavor with a little vanilla if 
liked. When nearly cold,whip the whites 
of the eggs toa stiff froth and stir through 
the custard. Pour into moulds and set 
wway to cold. 


To Fry Kaq PLANts. 
into slices, one quarter of 


“Cut the plant 
an ineh thick 
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without removing the skin. Sprinkle 
salt over each slice, and return the slices 
to their original shape. Press gently to 
extract the juice, then separate, drain, and 
peel. Dip each slice in egg, roll in bread 
crumbs, and fry in plenty of hot lard. 


BakeD Riee.—Thoroughly wash a cup 
of rice. Strain a cupful of rich broth, 
and add to it twice as much boiling water, 
put it on the range, and cook slowly 
until it has absorbed all the water, and 
mix two raw eggs ina large cup of hot 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
and a tablespoonful of butter, and pour to 
the rice, stir well together, add a cupful 
of minced meat and ham, mix it all well, 
add salt sufficient to season it, and then 
turn into a buttered mould, cover and set 
the dish into a dripping pan of boiling 
water, and bake half an hour, When 
done dip the mould in cold water, and 
turn upside down ona flat dish, and it 
will slip out of the mould easily. 


A Compvorre oF PEACHES.—Take firm, 
fine flavored, ripe free stone peaches. Dip 
in boiling water, to remove the skins, 
cut in halves, and remove the stones, 
and cook the peaches in hot. syr- 
up, allowing them to boil up twice, 
which if thoroughly ripe, will cook them 


} 


enough, then dish them up and strain the 
syrup through a sieve, and pour over the 
peaches, serve hot or cold, as most desir- 
able. Another way is to boil five ounces 
of the best loaf sugar in half a pint of 
water, to make a syrup. Ten minutes 
will be long enough to cook the syrup. 
While it is boiling, peel half a dozen fine 
ripe peaches, and when it is done, put 
them whole into the syrup. Set them on 
the tire where they will simmer gently, 
until perfectly tender, which should be in 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 
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THE MEETING OF THE PREACHERS, 


Not for many years past has there been 
presented to a city and nation a spectacle 
more impressive and _ significant than 
when, on the evening of the 15th of last 
month, upon the platform of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle amid the plaudits of the 
assembled multitude. the Rev. Itenry 
Ward Beecher and the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage clasped hands with a heartiness 
that gave no room to doubt of the sincer- 
ity and spontaneousness of the occasion. 
Occupying the most famous pulpits in 
the land, and preaching to thousands of 
hearers each week in the same city, with- 
in gunshot of each other, the one criti- 
cising the beliefs and dogmas of the 
other, the impression of an absence of 
fraternal friendship between the two 
great preachers formed itself in the minds 


of many. And now how grandly and 
effectively has sueh an ill-founded belief 
been removed! To the millions” of 


newspaper readers both in this coun- 
try and in Europe went forth pen- 
sketches of the remarkable gathering 
which witnessed the friendly meeting of 
these two great moral teachers. While 
often diverging widely into different chan- 
nels of religious thought and_ beliefs as 
have Mr. Beecher and Dr. ‘Talmage, and 
as they shall probably continue to do, 
what a forcible illustration of the strong 
bond of friendship which links together 
the brotherhood of man, was this meet- 
ing! In such an occasion the entire com- 
munity may well feel a just share of pride, 
for how often is it that between two men 
oceupying positions so strikingly similar 
as those of Mr. Beecher and Dr, Talmage, 
there exists petty jealousies and unmanly 
feelings. It was eminently appropriate 
that it should remain for the two greatest 
preachers of modern times to give to the 
world an example of the existence of other 
and nobler relations. To those familiar 
with the private lives of the two preachers, 
the spectacle Was only the public act of a 
seene often witnessed, for between Mr. 
Beecher and Dr. Talmage there have never 
existed aught but the most kindly feel- 
ings and sincere and loyal friendship. 
The large-heartedness and sincerity of 
both men would prevent the existence of 
any other relations. The demonstration 


on) 


was also remarkable in the deep affection 
which it manifested of the members of a 
church for a beloved pastor, and the peo- 
ple of a city for a justly honored and re- 
spected citizen. ‘Two years since, the 
people of Brooklyn joined with Plymouth 
Church in expressing their respect and 
affection for Mr. Beecher, and the two 
brilliant oceasions will long remain in the 
memories of those fortunate enough to 
witness them as outbursts of a people’s 
love and affection. We heartily join in 
the sentiments of the eloquent Dr. Hall 
that in after years when men shall tell 
to their children of the services of the 
great sons of Brooklyn they will insert 
the names of Henry Ward Beecher and 
T. DeWitt Talmage, and that the halo 
around them may gather as time passes 
away, so that generations to come will 
take pride and pleasure in the fact that 
their ancestors were benefited by their 
counsel, 


* ok 
* 


THE LITERATI OF BROOKLYN, 

Mr. Moneure D. Conway’s selection 
of Brooklyn as a city of residence ma- 
terially increases the fame which our city 
is rapidly acquiring as the home of liter- 
ary celebrities. Slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, Brooklyn has gathered and is con- 
tinuing to gather within her borders as 
residents, some of the most distinguished 
writers of the present day, and to this 
bright galaxy of literary stars is partly 
promised Mr. Julian Hawthorne. Aside 
from its manifold other advantages, 
Brooklyn offers to the literary worker a 
place of residence combining close prox- 
imity to the great publishing houses and 
literary periodicals of New York, and a 
quiet and suburban home away from the 
bustle and turmoil of business where un- 
disturbed he may perform his literary la- 
hors. Already Brooklyn can truthfully 
boast of a circle, as notable as it is large, 
of men and women foremost in modern 
literature.and who have acquired national 
reputations. The enumeration of a few 
of these names will substantiate our state- 
ment, should it awaken any doubts in 
the minds of some, and perhaps be new 
to a few of our readers. Such a list 
would include ‘Marion Harland,” Mrs, 
ITenry Ward Beecher, Margaret E. Sang- 
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Dean 
Kate Upson 


ster, 
Proctor, 
Clark, ‘* Hope Ledyard,” Emily C. Ford, 
Helen S. Conant, Kate Hilliard, Annie 


Laura C. Holloway, Edna 
Helen Campbell, 


Sherwood Hawks, Mrs. A. M. Kidder, 
Hon. Joseph Neilson, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Dr. Newland Maynard, Dr. T. De 
Witt Talmage, Will (arleton, Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, George W. Bungay, Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, George Cary Eggleston, 
Roland F. Coftin, Dr. T. J. Conant, 
Professor Charles E. West, Dr. Rossiter 
W. Raymond, Prof. Gabriel Harrison, 
Andrew McLean, John White Chadwick, 
James Carson Brevoort, Dr. L. P. Brock- 
ett, David M. Stone, Professor Edward 
Payson Thwing, Dr. Alfred P. Putnam, 
Bernard Peters, Newall Woolsey Wells, 
Edward L. Keese, Dr. George Lansing 
Taylor, John Foord, Dr. omer L. Bartlett, 
Professor Nelson Sizer, Professor P. IL. 
Van Der Weyde. That this list of names 
will be found incomplete we are ready to 
believe; it will suflice, however,to show how 
rich is Brooklyn soil with the choicest buds 
and flowers in the conservatory of literature. 
The gatherings of the literati of America 
which assembled in Brooklyn, and at the 
historic ** Melrose Hall” of Mrs. Anna 
Cora Mowatt, at Flatbush, from 1836 to 
1841, attracted universal attention and 
admiration for their brillianey and the 
distinction of their guests. It was at these 
assemblies that Irving, Fenimore Cooper, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, N. P. Willis, Bry- 
ant, Dr. William Ellery Channing, Poe, 
Dr. George Ripley, Charles Fenno [off- 
man, Dr. John W. Francis, Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, Fanny Osgood, Mrs. Whitman, 
and other eminent literateurs were the 
central figures. Brooklyn was then, and 
later on, rich in the association of Emma 
C. Embury, Elizabeth Oakes Smith. Cath- 
erine Esther Beecher, Anna Estelle Lewis, 


Dr. George W. Bethune, Seba Smith 
(Major Jack Downing), John G. Saxe, 
Wilham Pitt) Palmer, ‘lovely Luey 


Hooper,” and other kindred spirits. It 
is none the less rich now, as we have en- 
deavored to show, and if, perhaps, the 
resources are not as great, there clusters 
within and adjacent to New York State a 
company of literary men and women 
which would shed honor upon any gather- 
ing. Let these notable assemblages of 
the choicest spirits in’ literature repeat 
themselves in our city in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. As they thrived 


in years gone by, so likewise can they 
flourish at the present day. We are better 
equipped now and are certainly more hos- 
pitable. There occurs to our mind no 
plausible reason why Brooklyn should not 
become the literary centre of America. 
Boston, which for so many years past has 
been justly entitled to the appellation of 
the **Athens of America,” is rapidly losing 
her claim to that distinction by the removal 
of her foremost literary figures. Upon the 
shoulders of no other city could that cloak 
fall more gracefully than on Brooklyn. 
* 

—With the current number, THE 
BrookLyN MAGAZINE enters upon its 
third volume and the second year of its 
publication, We note this epoch in our 
career chiefly that we may embrace the 
opportunity which it affords us to return 
our grateful acknowledgments to our 
large circle of readers and friends, and 
especially the reading-public of Brooklyn, 
for their generous codperation in our 
enterprise and their liberal encourage- 
ment. ‘The charge so frequently made 
that the people of Brooklyn are unable 
to sustain a periodical of their own finds 
its best and most substantial defence upon 
our subseription books. Brooklyn’s close 
proximity to New York is no excuse why 
she should not support her own inde- 
pendent institutions. ‘This her residents 
are doing in every respect, as they 
are now, for the first time in the city’s 
history, successfully supporting a literary 
magazine edited and published within 
her own borders. Nothing encourages so 
much as success, and this the conductors 
of the magazine will endeavor to dem- 
onstrate in each of its future 
They seek to make this purpose manifest 
inthe current number in the new out- 
ward appearance of the periodical, and by 
the commencement of a new and beautiful 
novel by Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, and a 
notable series of papers on ‘The Lives 
and ILomes of American Actors” from 
the pen of Mrs. Lisle Lester. The dis- 
cussion of the propriety of an American 
Westminster Abbey will be followed by 
a succession of other equally notable con- 
tributions to the current questions of the 
day, so that in every respect our readers 
will recognize in Tir BrooktyN Maga- 
ZINE a receptacle for the 
* Amassed thought and experience of innum- 

erable minds.” 


Issues. 
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To dwell, for a time, with the 


MIE GENIUS OF 


To Miss Blanche 


DORE. 


Roosevelt Tucker, 
the admirers of Gustave Doré are in- 
debted for the first record of the ** Life 
and Reminiscences” of the great French 
artist. Miss Tucker, or rather Miss 
Roosevelt as she prefers to be known, 
starts out in her entertaining volume by 
setting at rest the doubt as to the year of 
Doré’s birth by the publication of his 
certificat de naissance which informs us 
that it was the year 1832, and not °33, 
which gave to France her illustrious son, 
although in his own “journal” Doré 
gives the date as January 1, 1833. Of a 
family of three sons, Gustave was the 
idol of a fond mother. His nature, as a 
child, was a duplex one; on one hand 
full of affection, gentleness and gaiety, 
on the other, silent, proud and dreamy. 
Fond of play and boyish tricks, he would, 
nevertheless, frequently stop in the middle 
of a game and steal off alone to a secluded 
corner to sketch some idea or scene that 
occurred to him or which he had ob- 
served, Ilis evenings were mostly spent 
at a little table hard at work drawing the 
most curious forms and figures in a copy- 
book. These drawings, rough though 
they were, were all strikingly faithful of 
the scenes and subjects portrayed. Even 
in these drawings of his childhood did 
Doré display that love for the grotesque 
and bizarre which became so characteristic 
of his mature work. The fond mother was 
quick to recognize the talents of her son, 
and declared with motherly pride that 
her son was a genius, and destined to be- 
come one of the first artists in the world. 
The father, however, persistently refused 
to encourage the artistic leanings of his 
son, and warned him that he wished no 
son of his to become an artist. Secretly, 
however, the father was upon more than 
one occasion amazed at the genius of his 
offspring. Ile would frequently aeccom- 
pany his father on walks through the 
country, and on his return home from 
these rambles he would quietly sit down 
and portray scenes and incidents remark- 
ably striking for their faithfulness. At 
the age of five years he was sent away to 


writers 


and their books—Goldsimith. 


school, and immediately began writing 
letters to his mother and a friend full of 
drawings of his teacher and_ his school- 
companions. When within a month of 
entering his sixth year he sent home a 
letter illustrating the joys of the suecess- 
ful competitors for school honors, each 
page filled with caricature drawings of 
the most wonderful character for a child 
of his years. At the age of nine he en- 
tered college, and during his two years 
there his taste for drawing was strongly 
developed. Ilis_ reputation now went 
forth, and he was everywhere and at 
all times besieged for drawings of all de- 
scriptions. In 1848, on the death of her 
husband. Madame Doré removed to Paris, 
and it was the mother’s first step to have 
Gustave immediately begin to study for 
an artist. But he refused to receive that 
instruction which is essential to the de- 
velopment of every great artist, and ob- 
stinately rejected all advice tendered him. 
A strong self-consciousness of his fertility 
of fancy and the remarkable facility of 
his hand, led him to believe that study in 
his was unnecessary. And _ to this 
over-confidenee in his own abilities must 
Doré’s failure to become a truly great 
artist be attributed. Ile undoubtedly 
possessed all the requisite genius of the 
artist, but he sadly lacked the finish 
which study can alone brmg. Doré 
would never acknowledge his great error, 
but how often must unmistakable evi- 
dences of it have forced themselves upon 


case 


him in after life. Soon after reaching 
Paris, he received an engagement from 
a Paris publisher for two years to 


furnish work for a French periodical, and 
at this point he began his remarkable 
career. Ile launched out into more am- 
bitious work of all descriptions, but while 
his productions brought him a liberal in- 
come, they failed to bring to the illus- 
trator the recognition and position in the 
world of art which he so fondly desired. 
Notwithstanding the applause of his 
friends Gautier and Edmond About, the 
public at large refused to recognize in 
him the ideal painter. This seriously 
wounded the feelings of Doré, and no pe- 
cuniary sueeess would console him, — Ifis 
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lack of training, his impatience of study 
became more clearly evident in his work, 
and remained with him until his 
death on January 23, 1885. His 
drawings and pictures brought large 
prices, his ‘‘ Christ Leaving the Pretor- 
ium,” for example, selling for £6,000, 
During the period of time between 1850 
and 1870 he earned a sum estimated at 
$1,400,000, which amount he could have 
made considerably greater had his mod- 
esty allowed him to place a higher esti- 
mate on his work. 

Miss Roosevelt must be congratulated 
upon the careful and industrious manner 
in which she has colleeted the material 
for her work. She has not only sueceeded 
in giving tothe world an entertaining rec- 
ord of Doré, but one which eannot fail to 
be of inealeulable value. The work is 
replete with numerous fac-similes of un- 
published earlier sketches of the dead 
artist, showing how innate was his talent, 
and the publishers, Messrs. Cassell & 
Company, of New York, have added to 
the attractiveness of the volume by a 
tastefully designed exterior. 


—We cannot help expressing surprise 
that a gentleman so able and well-inform- 
ed as the Editorof Leery Other Saturday 
of Boston, should have allowed himself to 
print, in one of his recent issues, a para- 
graph to the effeet that Prof. Calvin E, 
Stowe ‘* was quite deaf and intirm long 
before his death.” Although very sick 
and feeble, Professor Stowe still enjoys 
the pleasure of an earthly existence as 
well asthe benetit of an unimpaired hear- 
ing, residing with his gifted wife, Mrs. 
ILarriet Beecher Stowe, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


—Miss Gilder, the editor of that excel- 
lent literary journal The Critic, to whose 
ability and untiring energy the success of 
that periodical is entirely due, attempts 
in one of her recent New York letters” 
toa Boston weekly, to shatter the well- 
founded popular impression of Mrs. ILelen 
Hunt Jackson’s authorship of the famous 
‘Saxe Ifolm” As sister to the 
editor of the Century, this statement by 
Miss Gilder naturally carries much weight; 
nevertheless, we are inclined to believe 
that the lady does not therein express her 
personal belief. Not that we would ac- 


stories. 


cuse her of writing falsely, far, indeed, 
from our mind would be any such an 
ungallant act; we wish merely to differ 
from her, believing ourselves to be suftici- 
ently well-informed as to Mrs. Jackson’s 
authorship of the stories to do so. The 
hand of the author of ‘* Romona” is too 
plainly evident in the stories to permit of 
any doubt by the intelligent reading pub- 
lic on the question, even in the face of 
that admirable lady’s personal denial of 
the fact. Miss Gilder is in a position to 
announce Mrs. Jackson as the true author, 
and to do so would earn for her the thanks 
of many literary people in whose minds 
there may still exist some doubt concern- 
ing the matter. 


—It is perhaps due to the excessive taste 
exhibited by certain classes to know all 
and everything that may be learned of the 
private life and characteristies of famous 
persons, that has led to the publication of 
so many volumes of biographical sketches 
of celebrities in which the ‘*reasonable 
privacy” of ** publie individuals” has been 
most grossly violated. In the superb vol- 
ume now before us, Princes, Authors and 
Statesmen of our Time, an entirely differ- 
ent line of action has been pursued. The 
fifty portraits here presented to the reader 
have been drawn with a care and regard 
for the privacy of their subjects, and by 
authors best competent to treat their dif- 
ferent subjects. Each portrait contains 
an unusual degree of interest. The char- 
acter and private habits of Charles Dick- 
ens are delineated by his daughter, Mamie; 
Canon Farrar writes in a most engaging 
manner of his old associate Dean Stanley; 
Victor Hugo is pictured as he appeared to 
his private secretary; Mrs John Lillie 
describes a meeting with George Eliot; 
Archibald Forbes shows the Prince of 
Wales as he is in his home; Miss Alcott 
narrates some delightful reminiscences of 
her father’s friend, Emerson, and so, all 
through the pages of this most interesting 
volume, the reader is treated to a notable 
succession of some of the best pen-portraits 
it has been our pleasure to read, And as 
the book is rich in literary merit and 
interest, so likewise is its manufacture 
and typographical appearance a eredit to 
the bookmaker’s art. More than sixty well 
executed illustrations are given; the text 
is printed in a large pleasing type, and in 
every particular may this elegant volume 
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be recommended as one of the most inter- 
esting and notable books of the year. 
Published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. Brooklyn : Mr. George J. Swayne. 


—The agreement perfected between Mr. 
Howells and the Messrs. Harper by which 
the former pledges all his future literary 
work to the latter for an annuity of $10, 
000, has raised the question in some 
quarters whether an author can go right 
on producing stories, short and serial, on 
demand. It will be remembered, in this 
connection, that when Pendennis produced 
his novel, which brought him in a hand- 
some sum, his old uncle, the Major, at once 
figured out that it must have taken him 
a month to write it, and that that meant 
twelve a year, and that in four or five 
years the boy would be arich man. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the old man’s 
calculations were not verified. With Mr. 
Howells it is different. A man of a mul- 
titude of ideas, a strong ambition and a 
well-balanced brain, he will doubtless, 
now that an income is assured him and 
the contingency involved in writing and 
selling his stories is removed, carry out 
many projects which heretofore he has 
perhaps been unable to do. It is now no 
longer a question with the popular novel- 
ist of the sum of money so much labor will 
bring, but what amount of labor will so 
much money bring. ‘The Messrs. Harper 
may safely be congratulated upon their 
securing Mr. IHowell’s services : it remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Howells is to be 
similarly congratulated. 


—No contempary poet holds so distine- 
tive a place in literature as Mr. Will Carle- 
ton. In his rhymes may be found some of 
the most pathetic stories, told in such a 
manner as have at once reached the hearts 
of all who can sympathize with sorrow and 
misfortune. Ile deals with familiar phases 
of American life, and it is this fact, to- 
gether with his engaging manner of de- 
scription, that have made his verses so 
remarkably popular, and the fame of their 
author world-wide. He is a true painter, 
and amuses as he instructs. In his new 
volume of City Ballads, a complement to 
his successful ‘* Farm Ballads,” the poet 
fully sustains his reputation. Never, per- 
haps, has the homely language and quaint 
dialect of the farmer been more success- 
fully portrayed than in the rhymed sayings 
of Farmer Harrington in Mr. Carleton’s 


new volume. The poet is lost sight of in 
the character of the farmer, and we easily 
imagine ourselves in his presence listening 
to his impressions of city life. The second 
character, that of a young student fresh 
from college and for the first time in the 
city, is also well drawn. The book is 
handsomely covered and illustrated, and 
bids fair to become equally as popular as 
its companion volume. New York: Harper 
& Brothers; Brooklyn, Mr. George J. 
Swayne. 


—Two years ago Mr. Arlo Bates, a 
Boston journalist, published a novel en- 
titled “The Pagans.” The depressing 
atmosphere of the story caused the book 
to be a failure. One might naturally 
suppose that Mr. Bates would profit by 
this lesson, but that he has not done so is 
painfully evident in his second novel A 
Wheel of Fire,just published by the Serib- 
ners. No more pitiable or unattractive 
story could be imagined than this tale of 
the relentlessness of hereditary insanity. 
The heroine isa beautiful daughter of one 
of New England’s old families, who has 
watched her mother through all the hor- 
rors of periodical madness, and whose 
brilliant brother early in the story, having 
succumbed to his heritage, takes his own 
life in amost ghastly fashion. The fair 
young creature, perfectly reconciled to her 
fate, falls in love with a gifted young 
Boston lawyer, the junior partner of the 
firm of which the presiding head is the 
aged legal adviser of the family. Very 
naturally this unsettles her resignation. 
Encouraged by a young physician to think 
that she may escape the family doom, the 
lovers think of marriage, which proves at 
once the cue of madness to approach, and 
the rest of her life is a neck to neck race 
between fate and hope, with the odds as 
usual in favor of disaster. Upon the 
eve of her wedding day, dressed in her 
bridal robes, the family affliction overtakes 
her. Such a tale as this cannot be enjoy- 
ed except by those who adore wretch- 
edness. ‘The author’s style is far superior 
to his plot; he writes in a frank, and 
often elegant manner. It is to be indeed 


regretted that an author possessed of the 
cleverness of Mr. Bates should waste his 
talents upon stories, in the morbidness of 
which must lie their chief interest and 
strength. For sale by Mr. George J. 
Swayne. 
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To loiter by the wayside, with nok book and pencil in hand, saving here and there a scrap srom the deluge of time 


—George Eliot was accustomed to say 
‘It is my rule, very strictly observed, not 
to read the criticisms on my writings.” 
With the writers of the present day it is 
different except in special instances, as for 
example, Mr. George W. Cable who sel- 
dom if ever, reads the critiques on his 
books. Mr. Howells is more particular 
what the reviewers say, and frequently 
spends a morning in reading over the no- 
tices sent him by his publishers. Brander 
Matthews not only carefully peruses each 
review but preserves them in a scrap-book 
of his own. Julian Hawthorne is not inde- 
pendent of the opinions of the critics, nor 
is Henry James, both of which gentlemen 
spend an occasional quiet hour in reading 
the notices of the press. ‘* Mark Twain” 
is, on the other hand, totally indifferent 
in this regard. Dr. Holmes, years ago, 
gave up the practice of reading what was 
said of his works, probably because of the 
fact that there was but one opinion re- 
garding them. E. P. Roe considers it his 
duty to read the reviews on his 
and gives as his reason ‘‘that it is the 
only way an author can remedy his defects 
and shortcomings in subsequent works.” 
John Burroughs is not adverse to reading 
the comments on his books, and obtains 
duplicates of the most favorable and pleas- 
ing fora private scrap-book. Donald G. 
Mitchell, whenever he is in New York, 
always visits his publishers and peruses 
the numerous press notices which his 
books receive. With the younger school 
of authors the curiosity to read the press 
notices is general, and publishers are 
often annoyed by their frequent applica- 
tions to have such reviews forwarded to 
them. 


books, 
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—Most of our lady-writers are very 
curious for the opinions of the press upon 
their literary productions, but in justice 
to some it must be said that there are 
exceptions. ‘Marion Harland,” for ex- 
ample, will only read a press comment 
when her especial attention is called to it, 
and so it is at present with Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe although for the two or 
three months succeeding the first appear- 


—Charles Swain. 


anee of ‘*Unele Tom’s Cabin” she was 
an anxious and attentive reader of the 
critiques. Eventually, when they be- 
came more numerous, and the novelty 
had somewhat worn off, she became more 
independent. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Was also accustomed, at the commence- 
ment of her literary career, to drop in at 
her publisher’s and read the notices which 
had been collected. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton is very fond of the practice, and the 
same is true also of Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Neither Miss Aleott nor ** Gail Hamilton” 
manifest the least interest in reviews, the 
former believing that it is best for an 
author not to read what is said of her 
works. — Harriet Prescott Spofford and 
Julia Ward Howe are energetic review 
readers, as likewise is Julia C. R. Dorr 
who derives much pleasure and self-satis- 
faction from the occupation. 
*k 


*k 

—What little effect the criticisms of 
the press will, in some instances, have 
upon the sale of a book is very forcibly 
illustrated in the case of Miss Cleveland’s 
voiume of essays. Few works have receiv- 
ed so much adverse criticism from the 
press, yet few books recently published 
have enjoyed such large sales. While Miss 
Cleveland is satisfied with the financial 
success of her book, she is keenly disap- 
pointed at the reception which has been 
accorded her work by the critics. A friend 
who is intimately acquainted with the 
lady, and who spent a fortnight in_ her 
company last month, tells me that Miss 
Cleveland often felt much hurt in reading 
the unfavorable comments upon her book. 
She believes them to be unjust in many 
particulars, and is manifestly of the opin- 
ion, although she has never so expressed 
herself, that the political feeling towards 
her brother on the part of editors has 
often prevented a fair and impartial ex- 
pression upon her book by the critic. 
‘That this is true of some cases will not be 
questioned, but that the general reception 
of the volume by the press is to be attri- 
buted to this fact is pure nonsense. Miss 
Cleveland is too clever a woman not to 
have observed by this time, if she did not 
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know before, that her book contains many 
glaring literary defects, and she should 
attribute a portion of the literary failure 
of her book to those as well as to the 
possibility of any political feelings. 


* 


—The late Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
cherished an intense dislike for Osear 
Wilde. It was upon what was probably 
her last visit to New York that the writer 
was conversing with her in the parlor of 
the Brevoort House. During the evening 
a young lady called upon the author 
seeking her contribution to an autograph 
album which she gave to Mrs. Jackson. 
Upon one of the pages was a card with a 
stanza of poetry and the name of Oscar 
Wilde. The wsthetic Britisher was then 
crossing the ocean for America. ‘ Dear 
me,” remarked the author of ** Romona,” 
‘‘and so this is the chirography of Oscar 
Wilde. = It appears to me that it is about 
as much scattered as his brains.” Later 
in the evening, Mrs. Jackson referred to 
the young Englishman as ‘*a_ stripling 
who had his head full of nonsensical 
notions, and expected all America to pay 
him homage.” 

* 

—If the programmes prepared for the 
approaching season by the leading amateur 
dramatic societies are carried out, there 
will be no diminution in the high stand- 
ard of entertainments given by them in 
the past. The plays to be produced by 
the ** Kemble” at their monthly recep- 
tions will include, respectively ** The Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor,” Dickens’s ** Little 
Kmily,” ‘A Wife’s Secret,” Boucicault’s 
‘The Shaughran,” and possibly ‘* The 
Hunchback.” The Society will start ont 
with a membership of 96, thus requiring 
only four to reach the limit set down. 
Six private receptions will be given at 
the residences of Mr. de Cordova, Dr. 
James Watts, Mr. Munoz, and other lead- 
ing members. The ‘* Melpomene” will 
open its fourth season on the evening of 
October 30, at the Atheneum with a 
notable production of ‘The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” The *‘ Amaranth” will 
enter upon its fifteenth season under the 
most favorable auspices. The first dra- 
matic representation will be given at the 
Academy of Music on theevening of Nov- 
ember 4, when the three-act comedy 
‘* Faces in the Fire” will be presented. 


The sueceeding receptions will be held 
on December 16, January 13, February 
17, March 17, and April 14. The first per- 
formance of the ‘Gilbert ” will be 
given at the Academy on October 28, 
when ‘* Separation,” with Mr. R. C. Iil- 
liard assuming the leading role, will be 
produced. The subsequent performances 
will occur on December 2, January 6, 
February 3, March 3 and April 7. 
* * 





James Russell Lowell, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Dr. Holmes, is the most 
approachable of our American poets, and 
the honors bestowed upon him at the Court 
of St. James have not in anywise altered 
the genial, courteous and kind manner of 
his reception of strangers In appearance 
Mr. Lowell is very striking, and of digni- 
fied carriage. His hair which was former- 
ly of a brown color, and his beard natur- 
ally auburn, are showing the encroachment 
of the silvery threads. Ilis health is 
vigorous, and this he largely attributes to 
a daily handling of a pair of favorite 
indian-clubs and plenty of out-door exer- 
cise. The suggestion recently made to 
place Mr. Lowell in the gubernatorial 
chair of Massachussetts is received by 
him with marked disfavor. ‘* 1 prefer 
devoting myself to literature ” Mr. Lowell 
says. The poet will soon contribute his 
first verses since his return to America, 
to one of the New England literary pe- 
riodicals, 
a 

—It has been the custom for the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle for several years past to 
hold a series of revival meetings conduet- 
ed by evangelists of reputation and abil- 
ity. These revivals, with a possible ex- 
ception of one or two, have all been 
eminently successful and have materially 
aided in increasing a membership now 
larger than any church in America. <A 
strong effort will be made by the Taber- 
nacle this year to secure the services of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, in’ which 
event the church will doubtless experience 
the greatest spiritual revival in its his- 
tory. Should the engagements of these 
renowned evangelists _prevent their com- 
ing to the Tabernacle, it is possible that 
the services of the Rev. Thomas Harrison, 
‘*the boy preacher,” will again be se- 
cured. We are authorized, however, to 
deny the report that the Rey. Sam. Jones 
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will conduct any revival services in the 
Tabernacle during the coming winter, or 
will ever again be permitted to do so for 
that matter. Mr. Jones’s vulgarities of 
speech and manner are too fresh in the 
minds of the Tabernacle members to lead 
them to repeat their unpleasant experiences 
of last year. It is somewhat amusing to 
note, inthis connection, the high estima- 
tion which this evangelist has so suddenly 
formed of his services, if the report that 
he labors for no church that cannot pay 
him a salary of $200 per week, is authori- 
tative. 





—No lecturer who has ever appeared 
before Brooklyn audiences has given to 
his hearers such delightful and satisfactory 
evenings of entertainment and instruction 
as Mr. John L. Stoddard who, on the 
evenings of October Ist, 5th, Sth, 12th and 
15th following.will make his reappearance 
at the Academy of Music, in this city. 
The hearty commendation accorded last 
season to the lectures on French history 
has impelled Mr. Stoddard to continue 
that history through the period covered by 
the life of that wonderful character, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The descriptive and 
illustrated scenes in Charles Dickens’ works 
will be continued in an entirely new series 
of reproductions from his works. An 
evening will be profitably spent in behold- 
ing the places connected with the life of 
Mary. Queen of Scots, and in thus vividly 
recalling memories of one of the most in- 
teresting and romantic women known to 
history. Finally, in the revelations of 
Swiss beauty and sublimity, the peculiar 
delight afforded by reminiscences of for- 
eign travel will be fully gratified. 

—The leading event in Brooklyn relig- 
ious circles during the present month will 
be the visit of Canon Farrar on October 
Ith, when the distinguished English 
archdeacon will deliver a lecture at the 
Academy of Music, which promises to 
bring together the most auspicious assem- 
blage of Brooklyn clergy ever gathered 
together on a single occasion. 


* 


—‘ Speaking of Jefferson Davis,” said 
General Molineux a few evenings since, 
‘reminds me of an incident which oecur- 
ed at Atlanta, Ga, in May 1865, just at 


the close of the war. As Commander of 
the District of Northern Georgia, I had 
received orders to meet Mr. Davis, who 
Was then a prisoner, upon his arrival on 
the train and provide a suitable guard for 
escorting him safely through the city from 
the depot to the wharf, thence by boat to 
Savannah, Carriages were in waiting for 
his use and that of Mrs. Davis and the 
other prisoners who accompanied him. A 
large crowd of ex-confederates had assem- 
bled, and it was necessary to take every 
precaution to prevent an attempt to rescue 
the Confederate leader. As Mr. Davis 
stepped from the train and was about to 
enter the carriage assigned him, Mrs. 
Davis insisted upon riding in the same 
vehicle with her husband. Feeling that 
in the event of trouble it would be safer 
for her to ride ina separate carriage, I 
gave an order to that effect, whereupon 
Mrs. Davis turned upon me and objected 
in very emphatie language. I shall never 
forget Davis’s manner as he turned round 
to his wife and spoke the one word * Pa- 
tience.” She eventually succumbed to the 
inevitable, and rode in the next carriage 
to that of her husband. I have heard it 
said that Jefferson Davis was the meekest 
and most crestfallen prisoner imaginable. 
On the contrary, T never sau amore digni- 
Mrs. Davis was very bitter both 
in her manners and language, and im- 
pressed me as a woman with whom I 
should prefer not to have an altercation ; 
Mr. Davis, on the contrary, as a born lead- 
er of men and one you felt bound to 
respect however much you disagreed with 
him in polities.” 


fied man. 





—It may not be generally known that 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry wrote his 
famous hymn ‘*Shall we gather at the 
River 2” during his pastorate at the Han- 
son Place Baptist Church, in this city. 
Speaking of the circumstance to the writ- 
er a short time ago, Dr. Lowry said: ** Yes, 
the hymn was written in Brooklyn. — It 
was on a ferociously hot afternoon in July, 
Is64, while sitting, or rather lounging in 
my study, on Elliott Place, in this magni- 
ficent city, totally unqualified for mental 
work, my mind in a state bordering on 
dreamland, and with a delightful vision 
of country life and flowing streams before 
me, that I suddenly roused myself and 
instantly recalled to mind that considera- 
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ble had been written by hymnologists 
regarding the ** River of Death.” With my 
heart full of gratitude, I at once resolved 
to write about the River of Life and the 
goodness and majesty of God. It required 
but a few minutes to draft the entire 
hymn, making only two or three correc- 
tions, I think. With my thoughts centred 
upon God and heaven, [sat down in the 
parlor at my organ and set the lines to 
music that very day. From various 
sources | have since ascertained that the 
hymn has been sung in churches and 
sabbath schools in the Sandwich Islands, 
China, Burma, Hindostan and quite re- 
cently in Japan.” Dr. Lowry now lives 
in retirement at Plaintield, New Jersey, 
enjoving a well-deserved repose after an 
exceedingly busy life. Ie is occasionally 
prevailed upon to preach, but devotes 
much of his time at his organ setting 
hymns to music. 
* 

—Anticipating the excitement attend- 
ant upon a State and City election, the 
theatrical managers in Brooklyn will put 
forth no attactions of a special nature, 
during the present month. After a week 
of minstrelsy at the Brooklyn Theatre 
the new laughable farce ** Bluff.” a com- 
panion piece to ** Adonis,” and by the 
same author, will be given, succeeding 
which Miss Rose Coghlan will present, 
with the assistance of her own company, 
the drama ** Our Joan,” in which she has 
scored so great asuccess. A notable week 
of opera will be inaugurated at the Park 
Theatre on Monday, October 5th, when 
the Thalia Theatre Opera Company, with 
wu chorus of 80 voices, will present the 
operas of ** Nanon,” ** The Black Huzar” 
and ** The Beggar Student.” Following 
this musical treat will come Mr. Bartley 
Campbell’s spectacular drama of ** Clio,” 
which will in turn, on October 19th, be 
succeeded by the inimitable comedian, 
John T. Raymond, in his latest success. 
At the Grand Opera Ilouse two new plays 
will be produced, the first on October 12th, 
by Oliver Doud Byron entitled ‘* The 
Inside Track,” and the second by Miss 
Kate Claxton commencing October 12th. 
After what will without question prove 
a notable engagement at the Grand Opera 
Mouse, Miss Claxton will transfer her 
play to the Lee Avenue Academy for 
the following week. At this latter house, 
earlier in the month, will also be present- 


ed Mr. Bartley Campbell’s ‘* Clio” on 
October 5th, and Mr. Edwin I. Thorne 
will likewise be seen two weeks thereafter 
in his new play ** Hearts and Handeuffs.” 
Mr. James O'Neill in the powerful play 
of ** Monte Cristo” will open the month’s 
attractions on October 5th, at the Novelty 
Theatre, after which Mr. Lester Wallack 
will complete a week’s engagement in 
** Rosedale.” On Monday, October 26th, 
Mr. John T. Raymond, in his successful 
comedy ** For Congress,” will appear at 
the same theatre. 


* 


—The ingenuity of actresses in secur- 
ing advertising is not yet exhausted, as is 
shown by clever Miss Genevieve Ward. 
Miss Ward is some years of age, but she 
has had an experience which many younger 
and handsomer women might envy. Re- 
turning now from an extended tour in 
Australasia, she gives an entertaining ac- 
count of her experiences in New Zealand 
with the Maori King. Ilis royal Iigh- 
ness Was smitten at the first perfor- 
mance, and from that time on he could 
scarcely be kept out of the theatre long 
enough to give the hired man a chance 
to sweep and dust. Ile haunted the stage 
door between the acts, and when the per- 
formaneces were over he satand yelled for 
the star to come out. Miss Ward frowned 
upon all these demonstrations as actresses 
always do, and on several occasions, by 
the austerity of her demeanor, gave him 
to understand that his attentions were 
very distastefulto her. Nothing daunted, 
the king one day broke into her presence, 
and throwing himself prostrate, laid his 
crown and kingdom at her feet and bade 
her help herself, on the one slight condi- 
tion that she would become his wife. 
Miss Ward was fearfully excited, of 
course ; matrimonial propositions at her 
time of life are apt to be rather surprising, 
and as soon as she could command herself 
she bade him go. The King rose to his 
feet with his eyes hanging out like door- 
knobs, and begged with a broken voice 
to know if the fact that he already had 
eleven wives impelled her to turn from 
him, and, on receiving her agonized_ re- 
ply in the affirmiative, he swore by the 
waning moon and the ghosts of the 
men that his ancestors had eaten that he 
would kill them all for her. With a 
mighty effort Miss Ward tore herself from 
him, and five minutes later she was pacing 
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the deck of a steamer which was to bear 
her to America. As an opener for the 
fall and winter campaign this anecdote 
has few equals. Of its truth there can 
be no question, for Miss Ward tells the 
story herself. So does her advance agent. 

—Women always show by their actions 
that they enjoy going to church ; men are 
less demonstrative. 

When a woman becomes flurried she 
feels for a fan; when a man becomes flur- 
ried he feels for a cigar. 

Women jump at conclusions and gener- 
ally hit; men reason things out logically 
and generally miss it. 

Some women can’t pass a millinery store 
without looking in; some men can’t pass 
a saloon without going in. 

A woman never sees a baby without 
wanting to run to it; aman never sees a 
baby without wanting to run from it, 

Women love admiration, approbation, 
self-immolation on the part of others ; and 
are often weak, vain and frivolous. Ditto 
men. 

A woman always carries her purse in 
her hand so that other women will see it; 
au man carries his in his inside pocket so 
that his wife won't see it. 

A woman can sit ina theatre for three 
hours without getting all cramped up, 
catching the toothache or becoming faint 
for want of fresh air; a man can’t. 

A woman, from her sex and character, 
has a claim to many things besides shelter, 
food and clothing. She is not lessa wom- 
an for being wedded ; and the man who is 
fit to be trusted with a good wife recol- 
lects all which this imphes, and shows 
himself at all times chivalrous, sweet- 
spoken, considerate and deferential. 

* 

—Of the many notable events likely to 
be held within the walls of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music during the coming 
winter, none will be likely to attract so 
large a share of public attention as the 
two seasons of Shakespearean tragedy to 
be given during the months of November 
and December. The first of these ocea- 
sions will be a Shakespearean revival to be 
inaugurated on Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 23rd, when Mr. Edwin Booth will 
appear in a round of his most notable 
impersonations, opening with ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
This engagement of Mr. Booth will be 
marked for the elaborate stage settings to 


be given each of the representations in 
which the tragedian will appear. The 
second season of tragedy will last for three 
nights, December 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
and will witness the reappearance of Sig- 
nor 'Tomasso Salvini, the great Italian 
tragedian, who will present three of his 
most powerful characters. The eminent 
actor will, upon these three occasions, be 
seen for the last times in America. 
* * 


* 

—The evening full dress suit of the 
coming season for gentlemen will vary 
but little in actual appearance from that 
of preceding years. Silk faging for the 
lapels of the coat will be less the custom 
than heretofore. Within the last two 
years there has beena gradual but marked 
change in the cutting of trousers. The 
change is undoubtedly for the better. 
The ‘‘skin tight ” garments of the last 
few years are to be known no more. 
Men’s leg covering is still to be shapely ; 
that is neither verging on bagginess nor 
tightness. The trousers of full dress follow 
this rule, and at the bottom this year will 
end witha very slight spring. The vest 
varies but slightly. ‘The opening is very 
decided, while the correct number of but- 
tons will be four, with a space of about 
two inches apart. 


* + 
* 


—Brooklyn’s new theatre, the Criterion, 
will open its doors for the first time on 
Monday evening, October 26, with Mr. 
Lester Wallack in ** Rosedale.” The sue- 
ceeding attractions will include ‘* Monte 
Cristo:” the London Haymarket theatre 
company in ‘ Dark Days;”’ Mme. Janish; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence, and the 
successful opera ‘* Nanon.” ‘The man- 
agement proposes confining itself strictly 
to the playing of combinations of a high 
order. ‘The usual theatre prices will be 
charged ; the highest seats will be $1.25. 
The curtain will be of plain embroidered 
satin of maroon color, in harmony with 
the general decoration of the auditorium. 
The orchestra will consist of fifteen pieces 
by selected musicians, and in all the equip- 
ments of the house will be evidenced 
the most artistic taste and wisest business 
judgment. ‘The seating capacity of the 
house is 1,500. Messrs. Wesley Sisson 
and Robert C. Hilliard, both well-known 
Brooklyn gentlemen, will comprise the 
management of the new theatre, 








THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


* The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers? 


CONDUCTED BY 


EVENING AND STREET TOILETS. 

A careful examination of the imported 
costumes, Which indicate the coming fash- 
ions, brings one to the conclusion that the 
graceful style of drapery in vogue for the 
past few years, is still with us, but that a 
few signs point to its slow extermination. 
The long flowing lines of drapery that 
give dignity to a short figure and beauty 
to a tall one, are noticed on most of the 
dresses but the extenders and hip drapery 
take somewhat from their beauty. Un- 
doubtedly all the fashionable dresses are 
made with tonures, and weak femininity 
has accepted them, and, like the fable of 
the dromedary once the unpleasant hump 
is worn it ‘f won’t come down again.” 

With this one exception, which may 
not be an objection to the great majority 
of the fair sex, the make, material and fit 
of all the imported gowns bring out the 
lines of beauty in form and face. Ameri- 
can dressmakers have not as yet learned 
the art of mingling seemingly incongruous 
colors, and evolving a beautiful garment, 
but the Parisian can throw scarlet, blue, 
gold and pink together and the effect. is 
charming. 

An imported gown but just out of the 
clutches of the custom house, is a fair 
example of what will be worn this fall and 
winter for receptions and dinners. It is 
intended for a matron of somewhat stately 
form, and has a full square train of bronze 
satin, falling in a double box-plait from 
the waist. ‘This is lined throughout with 
a glistening silvery-pink moire, and the 
edges piped with pink velvet and gold 
satin. ‘The bodice is one piece with the 
train, and is of course of the bronze. It 
has a square neck, and elbow sleeves slight- 
ly flowing, both finished similar to the 
train, with slashes in the upper part of 
the sleeves, through which peep puffs of 
the moire. The petticoat is of gold satin 
covered with deep flounces of point duch- 
esse lace. Bronze slippers, long pale pink 
and tan gloves, and an aigrette of brown 
and gold feathers for the hair completes 
this elegant outfit. 


MARY 
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A ball dress, suitable for a young girl, 
is made of three skirts of white tulle over 
a slip of white silk, with gold tinsel balls 
glancing over it, and a decollete waist of 
gold plush. Another is of plain white 
corded silk, made princesse, and decollete 
with a round train, and draped across 
the plain front with the finest of silk mull. 
About the skirt is a tiny kilting. This 
gown is very lovely in its simplicity, but 
she who wears it must be beautiful enough 
to adorn it. 


But all dresses are not for evening. 
The street gowns take the English form 
this season, and most of them are made 


out of rough homespuns or the new goods 
called by the pretty name ‘ nigger head” 
from its wooly appearance. Outside jack- 
ets are made double-breasted,and a toque 
of the material evenerally wecompanles the 
suit. 


WRAPS AND JACKETS. 


The fall and early winter wraps and 
jackets seem to be made for warmth as 
well as beauty. In the latter jersey cloths, 
rough friezes, cheviots, corduroys and 
cloths are all used. The preference seems 
to be for the close fitting double-breasted 
cut, the bottom coming well over the hips. 
The newest material is ‘nigger head” 
bordered with astrikhan. For street wear 
the wraps and dolmans still retain the 
same shapes, the only change is made in 
the shoulders which are no longer worn 
puffed, but fit smoothly. Brocaded plush 
and velvet and satin brocade in many new 
designs are the chief materials used for 
these wraps, and chenille fringe is almost 
invariably used for the trimming, tipped 
with balls of the same fluify stuff or with 
jet or tinsel, either in gold or silver. 
Young ladies are wearing the wraps with 
short backs and long square tabs. One 
pretty model, in this shape, is of plush 
brocade in a design of moss TOoses, It i 
lined with old gold satin, and has a double 
chenille fringe for a border, the edges 
tipped with gold tinsel. Brightly tinted 
satins are used extensively for lining, and 
give a touch of warmth to the garment, 


Is 
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much in keeping with the fall weather. 

A pretty fancy can be carried out in the 
numerous materials used for evening wraps. 
Plushes in crimson, pale blue, yellow, and 
silver, velvets and silks in all the evening 
tints, fluffy swan’s down, and cascades of 
soft creamy lace, fur and feather trim- 
ming, and endless knots of ribbon are all 
at one’s disposal, Of course these bright, 
Wraps are not in good taste for the theatre 
or opera, unless one has a box and goes in 
full dress; then they are thrown over the 
chair, and serve as a background. 

Some quaint little opera cloaks are made 
ila Red Riding hood out of crimson cash- 
mere or satin, and are particularly pretty 
when worn by ayoung face and form. The 
sume design is carried out in white and blue 
and bordered with swan’s down. Ermine 
has come into favor for lining long 
opera cloaks, and is of course very rich in 
effect. An inexpensive evening wrap for 
a young girl is made of white cashmere, 
lined with quilted satin,and bordered with 
swan’s down. 

BONNETS AND HATS. 

It is too early as yet for felt hats, but 
as the milliners are displaying, and it 
tukes some time for even the most fash- 
ionable of women to decide what they 
will purchase, a few hints may not be 
amiss. Very few will care for the ex- 
treme bonnets and hats imported from 
Paris, but modifications of them will be 
the prevailing fashion. The new walk- 
ing hats have very high crowns, against 
which are placed silken scarves, birds, 
rolls of velvet, feathers, or whatever fancy 
may dictate. ‘These hats have narrow 
brims that either are even all about, or are 
slashed at the front, side or back and fast- 
ened to the crown. Round turbans will 
find many purchasers. ‘They are general- 
ly becoming, and not so heavy as the high 
walking hats. Some very pleasing effects 
are obtained in them by a mingling of 
black and white. 

The close shapes belonging to the prin- 
cess family are still favored in bonnets. 
A few changes are made in the brims. 
Some are round, others flat, and many 
erimped and dented. In both felts and 
straws the new colors are found, and they 
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can be purchased the exact shade of the 
dress. 
TRIMMINGS. 


It would be less difficult to tell what 
will not be used for hat and bonnet trim- 
ming than what will. Dress materials are 
used, and every bird that flies, from the 
soaring eagle to the modest clumsey swal- 
low, is pressed into service. Ostrich feath- 
ers are also extensively used, and the stiff 
wings of doves, crows, barnyard fowl and 
other feathered bipeds are in great de- 
mand. Fruit, clusters of grapes, and 
oranges, and autumn leaves have also a 
place. 

The newest bonnet strings have what is 
called a feather edge, and many of them 
have two colors one on each side. 

Beetles, crow’s feet, claws and other de- 
signs are seen in the pins used to fasten 
scarves and velvet, and gold and silver 
braiding is also extensively used. 

CHIT CHAT, 

There is nothing new in gloves except 
the colors, and these are but modifica- 
tions of last season. It is said that but- 
toned gloves are in higher favor than the 
swede or mousquetaire. 

Plain white linen collars and cuffs are 
worn with all street toilets. 

Very narrow hem-stitched handker- 
chiefs, with one or two narrow. tucks 
abovethe hem, are in favor, 

Among the designs in new hosiery are 
those of black silk with a yellow serpent 
twisting down the front, its beaded eyes 
resting over the instep. ; 

Yellow, crimson and bronze are all very 
fashionable shades. ; 

All walking shoes are made with lower 
heels than formally. 

Pretty morning gowns are made of del- 
icately tinted cashmere in a Mother Hub- 
bard, with a watteau pleated back, and 
the front held about the waist by satin 
ribbons. Walking jackets of rough 
woolen cloth in dark scarlet, are just 
now very fashionable. They are trimmed 
with black braid. 

Veils are somewhat out of fashion this 
fall, but when wornare of plain illusion 
of the color of the dress. 
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[All information or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of cach 
month. Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive attention. The full name and address of writer must 


accompany all communications.] 


CONDUCTED BY 
To those who participated in reaching 
au decision upon the question of ‘* Who 
is the Greatest Living Actor and Actress?” 
recently conducted in these columns, the 
following letters of acknowledgement to 
the Editor will be interesting : 
ConasseT, Mass., August 25, 1885. 
My Dear Mapam: 

Absence from home has caused me to 
neglect your esteemed favor. While I 
cannot agree with the partial decision of 
your correspondents, I may be allowed to 
feel a just pride in their selection, and I 
accept this mark of the favor of my 
Brooklyn friends as another instance of 
a regard which they have manifested 
towards me in a growing degree since I 
first had the pleasure of appearing before 
them. Such marks of interest, even 
though undeserved, may serve as incen- 
tives to labor in an art which amply re- 
pays any sacrifice on the part of the 
artist. Yours truly, 

LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

Mr. Edwin Booth also writes requesting 
that his appreciative thanks be conveyed 
to those of his friends who so courteously 
voted upon his name. 

Miss Fanny Davenport writes : 

‘**T thank your readers heartily for the 
compliment paid me ; itis rather funny 
though to see such artists as Madame 
Bernhardt, Miss Terry and Signor Salvini 
placed so far down below me upon the list 
but chacum a son got. I have been 
so annoyed by some law business, my 
mind is hardly in the state for writing, 
so please let me defer my literary effort 
until some future time. 

Believe me most gratefully and _ sin- 
cerely, Fanny Davenport Price. 

Letters of thanks have also been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Clara Morris Harriot, 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, and Madame Jan- 
auschek. 

49.—A friend recently quoted the late Em- 
press Josephine as being possessed of the most 
ridiculous passion for dress of any woman in 
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history. Can you give any instances in her life 
where this passion particularly demonstrated 
itself ? 


Rochester, N. Y. Miss J. H. 8S. 


The Empress Josephine’s passion for 
dress isa matter of listory. So extrava- 
gant was she in gratifying this passion 
that annually her stipend of 600,000 
francs was entirely consumed, and year 
after year her debts increased to an ap- 
palling degree. Ifer toilet consumed 
much time, and ‘she lavished unwearied 
efforts on the preservation and embellish- 
ment of her person. She changed her 
linen three times a day, and never wore 
any stockings that were not new. Iuge 
baskets were brought to her containing 
different dresses, shawls, and hats. From 
these she selected her costume for the day. 
She possessed between three hundred and 
four hundred shawls, and always wore one 
in the morning, which she draped about 
her shoulders with unequaled grace. She 
purchased all that were brought to her, 
no matter at what price. The evening 
toilet was as careful as that of the morning; 
then she appeared with flowers, pearls, or 
precious stones in her hair. ‘The smallest 
assembly was always an occasion for her 
to order a new costume, in spite of the 
hoards of dresses in the various palaces. 
Bonaparte was irritated by these expendi- 
tures; he would fly into a passion, and 
his wife would weep and promise to be 
more prudent ; after which she would go 
on inthesame way. This passion for dress 
never exhausted itself. She died covered 
with ribbons and in a dress of pale rose- 
colored satin. 

50.—What ina few words are the chief ob- 
jections raised against a woman marrying a 
mun ten or fifteen years her junior ? 

CONTEMPLATION. 

A true marriage implies substantial 
equality between the parties in point of 
mental constitution, and harmony or re- 
ciprocity of sentiment. These requisites 
weare less likely to find ina marriage where 
the woman is ten years older than the 
man, than in a marriage where the man is 
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is of no 
tendency of 


the older. 
minor 
women, especially American women toage 


Another point that 
importance is the 


rapidly after forty. She may have as good 
health as her husband, but she generally 
looks older than he, although of the same 
age. A woman at forty-five with a hus- 
band but thifty-five, appears more his 
mother than his wife, and this apparent 
disparity is likely to produce unpleasant 
and vexatious relations. Still another 
consideration : should there be children, 
rather unpleasant contingences may grow 
out of the fact of their mother being so 
much older than their father. Itisa rare 
occurence that such marriages prove satis- 
factory to both sides. There are, doubt- 
less, instances to the contrary, but they 
are not plentiful. It is always best that 
the man should be the senior of the wo- 
man in years by from three to five years 
51.—Mr. Stoddard, in one of his lectures last 
year, referred to Frankfort-on-the-Main as 
being the richest city in the world. Is this 
not an error ? TRAVELLER. 
We fear that our correspondent mis- 
quotes Mr. Stoddard ; in all probability, 
that gentleman referred to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main as being the richest city ef its 
stze in the world. ‘This latter statement 
would be in accord with a common belief. 
If the wealth of Frankfort (which has 
an estimated population of 100,000) 
were equally divided among its in- 
habitants, every man, woman and child 
would have, it is said, 20,000 marks, 
or some $5,000 apiece. ‘There are, as may 
be supposed, a good many poor people in 
the town, but the citizens are as a whole 
in unusually comfortable circumstances, 
more so, probably, than the citizens of any 
other capital in Germany or Europe. — It 
is stated that there are one hundred 
Frankforters worth from about $4,000,000 
to $7,000,000 each, and two hundred and 
fifty who are worth $3,000,000 and upward. 
The city is one of the great banking 
centres of the globe. Its aggregate bank- 
ing capital is estimated at $2,000,000, 000, 
more than one-fourth of which the fam- 
ous Rothschilds, whose original and parent 
house is there, own and control. The 
annual transactions in bills of exchange 
are in excess of $100,000,000, Its general 
trade and manufacturing industries have 
greatly increased since the formation of the 
German Empire, to which Frankfort was 
originally averse, being a free city and an 
opponent of Prussia, until coerced, in 


July L866, by General Von Falkenstein, 
who entered it at the head of an army and 
imposed a fine of 31,000,000 florins for 
its insubordination. Frankfort is such a 
place for conventions and assemblies of 
all sorts that it is apt to be full of strang- 
ers, and is consequently very expensive, 
and by no means satisfactory, to tarry in. 

52.—Kindly give an account, from some au- 
thoritative source, of the circumstances at- 
tending the burning of the remains of Julius 
Ceesar ? DovuGLas Fox. 

The circumstances of the death of 
Julius Cesar were so tragic, and such 
enormous crowds gathered to the cere- 
mony, that they could not be formed into 
a procession, and the different classes of 
the people were accordingly asked to come 
together under their appropriate insignia 
inthe Field of Mars. The body of the 
great Roman was exposed lying upon a 
gilded bed, covered with scarlet and cloth 
of gold, and placed under a magnificent 
canopy in the form of a temple. After 
the funeral ceremonies were over a ques- 
tion arose where they should burn the 
body. Some suggested a temple on the 
Capitoline Hill, others the Senate House 
where he had fallen. ‘The senate, less 
willing to pay him extraordinary honors, 
proposed a more retired spot. The dis- 
cussion was fast becoming a dispute when 
two soldiers, with drawn swords and 
blazing torches in their hands, forced 
their way through the crowd and set fire 
to the bed. In a moment there was the 
wildest excitement. The multitude fell 
to work directly building the funeral 
pyre upon the spot. First they brought 
fagots and then benches from the neigh- 
boring porticos, and next any combustible 
material they could find, and at length, 
as the excitement grew, the soldiers threw 
in their arms, the musicians their instru- 
ments, while others stripped down and 
threw upon the flames the trappings of 
the funeral procession. So fierce was the 
fire that it spread to the neighboring 
houses, and was only with the greatest 
difficulty extinguished. 


In relation to the two adjectives in the 
English language ending with the syllable 
**dous” desired, besides ‘* tremendous ” 
and ‘*stupendous” given in your last 
issue, I would mention ‘‘ hazardous ”” and 
** solipedous.” 
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OLD FAVORITES. 


Old poetry, but choice 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the eveningtblast ; 
Let thine arms, O Queen, enfold me, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 
Listen to the great heart-secrets, 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarr’d and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wreck’d and scatter’d galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore, 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 
Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not Cesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 

‘Twas no foeman’s arm that fell’d him, 
’Twas his own that struck the blow ; 

His who, pillow’d on thy bosom, 
Turn’d aside from glory’s ray, 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widow’d home, 
Seek her; say the gods bear witness— 
Altars, augurs, circling wings— 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 

Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine ; 

I can scorn the Senate's triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying ; 
Hark ! the insulting foeman’s cry ; 
They are coming ! quick, my falchion, 
Let me front them ere I die. 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell ; 
Isis and Osiris guard thee ! 
Cleopatra, Rome, farewell ! 
WILLIAM HAINES LYTLE. 


—4 > a 


WHY THUS LONGING? 


Why thus longing,*thus forever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattain’d and dim, 

While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 


'y good.’ —lzaak Walton 


Wonldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 
Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill 


Poor indeed thou must be if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother's sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou winand wear the immortal crown, 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all Nature hails the lord of light, 

And his smile, the mountain-tops adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ? 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 
But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine. 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rov- 
est, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 
Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 


Nature wears the color of the Spirit ; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings ; 

All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings. 


HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL 


NoTE.---We reprint the above two standard 
and beautiful verse productions in response to 
several repeated requests from our readers, 
in whose selection in these instances we cor- 
dially unite. We wish also to embrace this 
opportunity of saying that we shall be happy 
at any time to receive the suggestions of our 
readers in this respect, and will endeavor so 
far as may be possible and practicable to ac- 
cede to such requests. We rely in this con- 
nection upon the judgment of all to clearly 
understand the character of the poems entitled 
to the recognition of ‘‘Old Favorites,’’-—Ept- 
TOR, 
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SHOE DRESSINC 
Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than ' 
other dressings because it contains oi/ and does not | 
injure leather. Ask any reliable dealer. Take no ! 
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| BEFORE BUYING YOUR 
FURNITURE & CARPETS, 


FOR THIS FALL’S FURNISHING OR’ RE-FURNISHING, 


STUDY YOUR 
Ash Chamber Suites $18.00 
Cherry ‘* Se Aisitiewieierenienleaiecs eueed 29 00 
Walnut * MMC Ooty rename ee eee 25.00 

a she ** with marble top.......29.00 
Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, choice 
marble top 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 


INTEREST BY 


in hair cloth and 


PARC COVGTIIIR! a's is.giete deacon sierenersic 42.00 | 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces in spun silk only... .49.00 | 


‘* plush coverings, 

Walnut and Cherry Folding Beds, includ- 
ing mattress 2 

Pier Glass, French Plate 

Walnut Bedsteads.... 

Walnut Bereau 

Carpet Lounges 


1om aS G. ARES eNO 25.00 


any article be found other than as represented. 


EXAMINING 


THE FOLLOWING PRICE LIST: 
MICE S Sas waa cise ae-ceew ae oasis ee aires $10.00 
Walnut and Ash Sideboards... 

Cylinder Book Cases 

Walnut Wardrobes 

Walnut Extension Tables . 

Moquette Carpets, best quality, per yard.... 
Body Brussels, per yard 

Tapestry, ye 

All-wool Ingrain 
Cotton and Wool ‘* 2 

Cotton ” we 
PT ee et ee nee tere re 15.00 
DEANE VOD MAUCONGOG ois 6.606 40106 6 6 enenaes 5.00 
Shades per pair.... 

PariGr StGVEBs. assess 

PENN <5 ore eeiererrsie'6 


se “ 


Ct Desiring to give entire satisfaction in everything, the purchase money will be returned, should 


Easy Terms of Credit Given if Desired. 


COWPERTHWAIT CoO., 


408 to 414 Fulton Street, Cor. Gallatin Place, Brooklyn, 
iX 
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oive isi eure and beauty 
ya tall one ur ( ed on most of the 
dresses but the extenders and hip drapery 
tuke somewhat from their beauty. Un- 
doubtedly all the fashionable dresses are 
made with tonures, and weak femininity 


has accepted them, and, like the fable of 
the dromedary once the unpleasant hump 
is worn it ** won’t come down again.” 

With this one exception, which may 
not be an objection to the great majority 
of the fair sex, the make, material and fit 
of all the imported gowns bring out the 
lines of beauty in form and face. Ameri- 
can dressmakers have not as yet learned 
the art of mingling seemingly incongruous 
colors, and evolving a beautiful garment, 
but the Parisian can throw scarlet, blue, 
gold and pink together and the effect is 
charming. 

An imported gown but just out of the 
clutches of the custom house, is a fair 
example of what will be worn this fall and 
winter for receptions and dinners. It is 
intended for a matron of somewhat stately 
form, and has a full square train of bronze 
satin, falling in a double box-plait from 
the waist. ‘This is lined throughout with 
a glistening silvery-pink moire, and the 
edges piped with pink velvet and gold 
satin. ‘The bodice is one piece with the 
train, and is of course of the bronze. It 
has a square neck, and elbow sleeves slight- 
ly flowing, both finished similar to the 
train, with slashes in the upper part of 
the sleeves, through which peep puffs of 
the moire. The petticoat is of gold satin 
covered with deep flounces of point duch- 
esse lace. Bronze slippers, long pale pink 
and tan gloves, and an aigrette of brown 
and gold feathers for the hair completes 
this elegant outfit. 
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gown Is very lovely in its sim) Vv, but 
she who wears itn e bea il enough 
to adorn it. 

But all dresses not for evening. 
The street ToWnhs take the Kneglish form 
this season, and most of them are made 
out of rough homespuns or the new goods 
called by the pretty name ‘ nigger head” 
from its wooly appearance. Outside jack- 
ets are made double-breasted,and a toque 
of the material generally accompanies the 
suit. 

WRAPS AND JACKETS. 

The fall and early winter wraps and 

jackets seem to be made for warmth as 


well as beauty. In the latter jersey cloths, 


rough friezes, cheviots, corduroys and 
cloths are all used. The preference seems 
to be for the close fitting double-breasted 
cut, the bottom coming well over the hips. | 
The newest material is ‘nigger head” 


bordered with astrikhan. For street wear 
the wraps and dolmans still retain the 
same shapes, the only change is made in 
the shoulders which are no longer worn 
puffed, but fit smoothly. Brocaded plush 
and velvet and satin brocade in many new 
designs are the chief materials used for 
these wraps, and chenille fringe is almost 
invariably used for the trimming, tipped 
with balls of the same fluffy stuff or with 
jet or tinsel, either in gold or silver, 
Young ladies are wearing the wraps with 
short backs and long square tabs. One 
pretty model, in this shape, is of plush 
brocade in a design of moss roses. It i 
lined with old gold satin, and has a double 
chenille fringe for a border, the edges 
tipped with gold tinsel. Brightly tinted 
satins are used extensively for lining, and 


1S 
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give a touch of warmth to the garment, 
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THE WORLD 
much in keeping with the fall weather 
A pretty fancy can be carried out in the 


numerous materials used for evening wraps. 


Plushes in crimson, pale blue, yellow, and 
Iver, velvets and silks in all the evening 
lutly swat down, and ea les of 
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i la Red Riding hood out of crimson cash 


mere or satin, and are particularly pretty 
when worn by ayoung face and form. The 
sume design is carried out in white and blue 
and bordered with swan’s down, Ermine 
has come into favor for lining long 
opera cloaks, and is of course very rich in 
effect. An inexpensive evening wrap for 
a young girl is made of white cashmere, 
lined with quilted satin,and bordered with 
swan’s down. 
BONNETS AND HATS. 

It is too early as yet for felt hats, but 
as the milliners are displaying, and it 
tukes some time for even the most fash- 
ionable of women to decide what they 
will purchase, a few hints may not be 
amiss. Very few will care for the ex- 
treme bonnets and hats imported from 
Paris, but modifications of them will be 
the prevailing fashion. ‘The new walk- 
ing hats have very high crowns, against 
which are placed silken scarves, birds, 
rolls of velvet, feathers, or whatever fancy 
may dictate. These hats have narrow 
brin.s that either are even all about, or are 
slashed at the front, side or back and fast- 
ened to the crown. Round turbans will 
find many purchasers. ‘They are general- 
ly becoming, and not so heavy as the high 
walking hats. Some very pleasing effects 
are obtained in them by a mingling of 
black and white. 

The close shapes belonging to the prin- 
cess family are still favored in bonnets. 
A few changes are made in the brims. 
Some are round, others flat, and many 
crimped and dented. In both felts and 
straws the new colors are found, and they 
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oranges, and autumn leaves have also a 

place. 


The newest bonnet strings have what is 
called a feather edge, and many of them 
have two colors one on each side. 

Beetles, crow’s feet, claws and other de- 
signs are seen in the pins used to fasten 
scarves and velvet, and gold and silver 
braiding is also extensively used. 

CHIT CHAT, 

There is nothing new in gloves except 
the colors, and these are but modifica- 
tions of last season. It is said that but- 
toned gloves are in higher favor than the 
swede or mousquetaire. 

Plain white linen collars and cuffs are 
worn with all street toilets. 

Very narrow hem-stitched 
chiefs, with one or two 
abovethe hem, are in favor. 

Among the designs in new hosiery are 
those of black silk with a yellow serpent 
twisting down the front, its beaded eyes 
resting over the instep. ‘ 

Yellow, crimson and bronze are all very 
fashionable shades. : 

All walking shoes are made with lower 
heels than formally. 

Pretty morning gowns are made of del- 
icately tinted cashmere in a Mother Hub- 
bard, with a watteau pleated back, and 
the front held about the waist by satin 
ribbons. Walking jackets of rough 
woolen cloth in dark scarlet, are just 
now very fashionable. They are trimmed 
with black braid. 

Veils are somewhat out of fashion this 
fall, but when wornare of plain illusion 
of the color of the dress. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[All information or queries intended for this Department must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each 
month. Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive attention. The full name and address of writer must 


accompany all communications.] 


——__—— 


CONDUCTED BY 
To those who participated in reaching 
a decision upon the question of ‘‘ Who 
is the Greatest Living Actor and Actress?” 
recently conducted in these columns, the 
following letters of acknowledgement to 
the Editor will be interesting : 
ConasseET, Mass., August 25, 1885. 
My Dear Mapbam: 


Absence from home has caused me to 
neglect your esteemed favor. While I 


cannot agree with the partial decision of 
your correspondents, I may be allowed to 
feel a just pride in their selection, and I 
accept this mark of the favor of my 
Brooklyn friends as another instance of 
a regard which they have manifested 
towards me in a growing degree since I 
first had the pleasure of appearing before 
them. Such marks of interest, even 
though undeserved, may serve as incen- 
tives to labor in an art which amply re- 
pays any sacrifice on the part of the 
artist. Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

Mr. Edwin Booth also writes requesting 
that his appreciative thanks be conveyed 
to those of his friends who so courteously 
voted upon his name. 

Miss Fanny Davenport writes : 

**T thank your readers heartily for the 
compliment paid me ; itis rather funny 
though to see such artists as Madame 
Bernhardt, Miss Terry and Signor Salvini 
placed so far down below me upon the list 
but chacum a son gout. I have been 
so annoyed by some law business, my 
mind is hardly in the state for writing, 
so please let me defer my literary effort 
until some future time. 

Believe me most gratefully and_ sin- 
cerely, FANNY DAVENPORT PRICE. 

Letters of thanks have also been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Clara Morris Harriot, 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson, and Madame Jan- 
auschek. 

49.—A friend recently quoted the late Em- 
press Josephine as being possessed of the most 
ridiculous passion for dress of any woman in 


MAUD PRESCOTT. 


Ad 


history. Can you give any instances in her life 
where this passion particularly demonstrated 
itself ? 
Rochester, N. Y. Miss J. H. 8. 

The Empress Josephine’s passion for 
dress isa matter of history. So extrava- 
gant was she in gratifying this passion 
that annually her stipend of 600,000 
francs was entirely consumed, and year 
after year her debts increased to an ap- 
palling degree. Her toilet consumed 
much time, and she lavished unwearied 
efforts on the preservation and embellish- 
ment of her person. She changed her 
linen three times a day, and never wore 
any stockings that were notnew. Huge 
baskets were brought to her containing 
different dresses, shawls, and hats. From 
these she selected her costume for the day. 
She possessed between three hundred and 
four hundred shawls, and always wore one 
in the morning, which she draped about 
her shoulders with unequaled grace. She 
purchased all that were brought to her, 
no matter at what price. The evening 
toilet was as careful as that of the morning; 
then she appeared with flowers, pearls, or 
precious stones in her hair. ‘The smallest 
assembly was always an occasion for her 
to order a new costume, in spite of the 
hoards of dresses in the various palaces. 
Bonaparte was irritated by these expendi- 
tures; he would fly into a passion, and 
his wife would weep and promise to be 
more prudent ; after which she would go 
on inthesame way. This passion for dress 
never exhausted itself. She died covered 
with ribbons and in a dress of pale rose- 
colored satin. 


50.—What ina few words are the chief ob- 
jections raised against a woman marrying a 
man ten or fifteen years her junior ? 

CONTEMPLATION, 

A true marriage implies substantial 
equality between the parties in point of 
mental constitution, and harmony or re- 
ciprocity of sentiment. These requisites 
weare less likely to find ina marriage where 
the woman is ten years older than the 
man, than in a marriage where the man is 
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the older. Another point that is of no 
minor importance is the tendency of 
women, especially American women to age 
rapidly after forty. She may have as good 
health as her husband, but she generally 
looks older than he, although of the same 
age. A woman at forty-five with a hus- 
band but thifty-five, appears more his 
mother than his wife, and this apparent 
disparity is likely to produce unpleasant 
and vexatious relations. Still another 
consideration : should there be children, 
rather unpleasant contingences may grow 
out of the fact of their mother being so 
much older than their father. Itisa rare 
occurence that such marriages prove satis- 
factory to both sides. There are, doubt- 
less, instances to the contrary, but they 
are not plentiful. It is always best that 
the man should be the senior of the wo- 
man in years by from three to five years. 
51.—Mr. Stoddard, in one of his lectures last 
year, referred to Frankfort-on-the-Main as 
being the richest city in the world. Is this 
not an error? TRAVELLER. 
We fear that our correspondent mis- 
quotes Mr. Stoddard ; in all probability, 
that gentleman referred to Frankfort-on- 
the-Main as being the richest city of i/s 
size in the world. This latter statement 
would be in accord with a common belief. 
If the wealth of Frankfort (which has 
an estimated population of 100,000) 
were equally divided among its in- 
habitants, every man, woman and child 
would have, it is said, 20,000 marks, 
or some $5,000 apiece. ‘There are, as may 
be supposed, a good many poor people in 
the town, but the citizens are as a whole 
in unusually comfortable circumstances, 
more so, probably, than the citizens of any 
other capital in Germany or Europe. It 
is stated that there are one hundred 
Frankforters worth from about $4,000,000 
to $7,000,000 each, and two hundred and 
fifty who are worth $3,000,000 and upward. 
The city is one of the great banking 
centres of the globe. Its aggregate bank- 
ing capital is estimated at $2,000,000,000, 
more than one-fourth of which the fam- 
ous Rothschilds, whose original and parent 
house is there, own and control. The 
annual transactions in bills of exchange 
are in excess of $100,000,000, | Its general 
trade and manufacturing industries have 
greatly increased since the formation of the 
German Empire, to which Frankfort was 
originally averse, being a free city and an 
opponent of Prussia, until coerced, in 


July 1866, by General Von Falkenstein, 
who entered it at the head of an army and 
imposed a fine of 31,000,000 florins for 
its insubordination. Frankfort is such a 
place for conventions and assemblies of 
all sorts that it is apt to be full of strang- 
ers, and is consequently very expensive, 
and by no means satisfactory, to tarry in. 

52.—Kindly give an account, from some au- 
thoritative source, of the circumstances at- 
tending the burning of the remains of Julius 
Cesar ? DovuaGuas Fox. 

The circumstances of the death of 
Julius Cesar were so tragic, «nd such 
enormous crowds gathered to the cere- 
mony, that they could not be formed into 
a procession, and the different classes of 
the people were accordingly asked to come 
together under their appropriate insignia 
in the Field of Mars. The body of the 
great Roman was exposed lying upon a 
gilded bed, covered with scarlet and cloth 
of gold, and placed under a magnificent 
canopy in the form of a temple. After 
the funeral ceremonies were over a ques- 
tion arose where they should burn the 
body. Some suggested a temple on the 
Capitoline Hill, others the Senate House 
where he had fallen. The senate, less 
willing to pay him extraordinary honors, 
proposed a more retired spot. The dis- 
cussion was fast becoming a dispute when 
two soldiers, with drawn swords and 
blazing torches in their hands, forced 
their way through the crowd and set fire 
to the bed. In a moment there was the 
wildest excitement. The multitude fell 
to work directly building the funeral 
pyre upon the spot. First they brought 
fagots and then benches from the neigh- 
boring porticos, and next any combustible 
material they could find, and at length, 
as the excitement grew, the soldiers threw 
in their arms, the musicians their instru- 
ments, while others stripped down and 
threw upon the flames the trappings of 
the funeral procession. So fierce was the 
fire that it spread to the neighboring 
houses, and was only with the greatest 
difficulty extinguished. 


In relation to the two adjectives in the 
English language ending with the syllable 
‘“dous” desired, besides ‘‘ tremendous ” 
and ‘stupendous ” given in your last 
issue, I would mention ‘‘ hazardous” and 
** solipedous.” 

Brooklyn. be 





OLD FAVORITES. 


* Old poetry, but choicely good.’—lzaak Walton 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening’blast ; 
Let thine arms, O Queen, enfold me, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 
Listen to the great heart-secrets, 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarr’d and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wreck’d and scatter’d galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore, 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 
Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not Cesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 

’Twas no foeman’s arm that fell’d him, 
’Twas his own that struck the blow ; 

His who, pillow’d on thy bosom, 
Turn’d aside from glory’s ray, 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widow’d home, 
Seek her; say the gods bear witness— 
Altars, augurs, circling wings— 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 

Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine ; 

I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying ; 
Hark ! the insulting foeman’s cry ; 
They are coming ! quick, my falchion, 
Let me front them ere I die. 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell ; 
Isis and Osiris guard thee ! 
Cleopatra,‘Rome, farewell ! 


WILLIAM HAINES LYTLE. 





WHY THUS LONGING? 


Why thus longing,‘thus forever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattain’d and dim, 

While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 


\Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 
Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill 


Poor indeed thou must be if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe. 


If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd's applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou winand wear the immortal crown, 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all Nature hails the lord of light, 

And his smile, the mountain-tops adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ? 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 
But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine. 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rov- 
est, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 
Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone, 


Nature wears the color of the Spirit ; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings ; 

All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings. 


HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL 


NoTE.-- We reprint the above two standard 
and beautiful verse productions in response to 
several repeated requests from our readers, 
in whose selection in these instances we cor- 
dially unite. We wish also to embrace this 
opportunity of saying that we shall be happy 
at any time to receive the suggestions of our 
readers in this respect, and will endeavor so 
far as may be possible and practicable to ac- 
cede to such requests. We rely in this con- 
nection upon the judgment of all to clearly 
understand the character of the poems entitled 
to the recognition of ‘‘Old Favorites,’’—EptI- 
TOR, 
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BUTTON’S 


SHOE DRESSINC 


Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than | 
other dressings because it contains oi/ and does not | 
injure leather. Ask any reliable dealer. Take no | 
other. Burton & OTTLEY, M’f’rs, N.Y. } 


STERBROOK __ 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 2G John St., N. Y. 


“WALTER WADE, 
MANAGER OF SELECT ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Office, 418 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Engagements effected with all the most Celebrated Artists, 





PALMER'S 


Skin Diseases. 


Anp HEMorkRHOIDs, 
At All Druggists. 


WHuoLeEsALe Depot, 


122 Nassau St., New York, 
| PRICE, 75 CENTS. 








for Course or Single Entertainments. 
SO7 N 
1¢ O be ee 


B. 1885. 


| BEFORE BUYING YOUR 
FURNITURE & CARPETS, 


FOR THIS FALL’S FURNISHING OR RE-FURNISHING, 


INTEREST BY 
BRI isin eve aieioveseiserereea areeaers $18.00 
Peta de eras rain re Re hance eaters .29 00 


STUDY YOUR 
Ash Chamber Su 
Cherry 
Walnut 

eS ae with marble top.......2! 
Solid Mahogany Chamber Suites, 
marble top 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, in hair cloth and 
RGN COVCHNE Ss) 55.21: 2ciecus Sais. o410'e oss 42.00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces in spun silk only... .49.00 | 
a ts s ‘plush coverings, 


Walnut and Cherry Folding Beds, includ- 
ON eae re 24.00 

Peer igiacs. Preach Piste. .<:6.665 assis ees 25.00 

Wie maut THCAStGSGS 6566. assis sesiswens catelete ee 

Walnut Bereau 

Carpet Lounges. 


EXAMINING 


| Tapestry, 


THE FOLLOWING PRICE LIST: 


CMB LOIO a iik cs csc eee tthe sc eateoe ewes $10.00 
Walnut and Ash Sideboards 22.00 
Cylinder Book Cases 30.00 
Walnut Wardrobes 

Walnut Extension Tables . 

Moguette Carpets, best quality, per yard.... 
Body Brussels, per yard 


“ec 


All-wool Ingrain 
Cotton and Wool ‘** 

Cotton " , 
Tae TA CUMESBOR SS. 4 Sirccsiacaiwcsimweeaens 15.00 
Hair Top Mattresses 

Shades per pair 

Parlor Stoves 


{Q" Desiring to give entire satisfaction in everything, the purchase money will be returned, should 


any article be found other than as represented. 


Easy Terms of Credit Given if Desired. 


COWPERTHWAIT Coa., 


408 to 414 Fulton Street, Cor. Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 
Ix 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 





Teachers’ Agencies, 
AMERICAN 


BEST TEACHERS, ana ForEIGN 


promptly poortaed for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Sehools free te Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Materials, etc. 
. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMBRICAN ScHOoL INsTITUTE, 7 East 14th Street, N. Y. 





H. Hesse’s Teachers’ Agency, 


86 WEST 2ist ST., NEW YORK. 





Supplies competent teachers, tutors, governesses, lecturers, 
singers, etc., resident and visiting, American and for- 


eign, in every department of art and learning. 





Parents and guardians advised in choice of best schools. _ 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Ex-Secretary Evarts and Cyrus W. Field. 


Connecticut—Brookfield C ‘enter. 
The Curtis School for Boys, 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN. 

Twelve boys will be taught in the best things that make 
useful and noble lives, by a Yale graduate. $350 a year. 


Eleventh year begins September 16. Send for circular. 
FREDERICK S. CurTIs8, Ph. B. 





New Jersey—Morristown. 
St. Hilda’s School, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


eel 
A Boarding School for Girls. Under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. For terms, etc., address 


THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 
New York—Brooklyn. 


EIGHTEEENTH YEAR. 
Athenzeum Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GIRLS, 


CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N.’ Y. 
will re-open, Monday, September 21. Circulars sent on 
application. 
GEORGE NoRMAN BIGELow, A. M., Principal 








Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





The 35th year will begin September 23d. A college course 
iven, with city advantages. For circulars apply at 138 
Trcntegus Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cuas. E. WEstT, 
Principal 





The Brooklyn Latin School, 
185 MONTAGUE STREET, 
FOR COLLLEGE PREPARATION AND GENERAL 
TRAINING. NUMBERS LIMITED. 

Next year nagies September 30th. Rooms open for re- 
ception of pupils from September 23rd. Circulars sent on 
application. “i - a 

ASKIE HARRISON, M. A., mee 
E.aer E. Pures, M. A., ¢ Principals. 

With fall corps of competent assistants. The Principals 

may be seen after September 15th. 





New York—Brooklyn. 
A Small School. 


MATHEMATICS, LANGUAGES, ENGLISH. 


Each scholar fully taught as he needs, and trained 
thoroughly, kindly, symmetrically-as ample experience 
directs. Catalogue, etc., at Rooms, Hamilton Building, 
opposite City Hall. College Grammar School, L. W. Hart 
(A. M., of Yale). The best text-books, the best methods, 
and the, best results in culture, manners, and morals, as 
hundreds of former pupils are witnesses. 





Gabriel Harrison’s 


SCHOOL OF ART AND ELOCUTION, 





HAMILTON BUILDING, 
44 COURT STREET, 
5 BRookKtyn, N. Y. 





Boys’ Preparatory School, 
42 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

Two CouURSES, CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 
A limited number of boys fitted for college or business in 
the shortest possible time. SMALL CLASSES, BEST METHODS, 
THOROUGH DRILL. School reopens Sept. 16th. Principal 
may be seen at the rooms after Sept. 8th. 

G2"Call or send for Circular before placing boys else- 
where. 
Geo. W. Pye, A. M., Principal, 





New York—Clinton. 
Florence Seminary. 


A CHURCH HOME SCHOOL FOR A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GIRLS. 








Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Departments. Advent 
Term begins September 16th. For circulars, address either 
Rev. JosEPH A. RussELL, Rector and Principal; or Miss 
CAROLINE E. CAMPBELL, Associate Principal, Clinton, 
Oneida County, N. Y. 


New Yo rk— New Yor k. 


Mrs. Salisbury’s School for Girls, 





No. 4 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, 





FACING CENTRAL PARK. 





RE-OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1885. 





New York—Sing Sing. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


A Select Boarding School for Boys. The course of in- 
struction embraces the following departments: Classical, 
Modern Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, English 
Studies, and Natural Science. Classes are also formed in 
Music, Drawing, Fencing, and Elocution. A thoroughly 
organized Military Department, Riding School, Model Gym- 
nasium, and Workshop. Will reopen Thursday, Sept. 17. 
Apply for Circulars‘and references to J. Howe Allen, A. M., 


Principal, 
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Ithamar DuBois, 
Popular 


Shirt Maker. 


New and Elegant Fall Styles 
in Gentlemen’s Scarfs, Kid 
Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, 
etc. 





Winter Resorts. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


BOARD FOR THE WINTER, 
AT TEA ROSE COTTAGE. 
Mrs. JULIA F. OTT. 





tM woop HOUSE. 


PRIVATE BoArD. 
The best of references. Send for particulars. 
Address, Mrs, E. G. WALPOLE, 
AIKEN, South Carolina. 





GT UBBLEFIELD HOUSE, MACON, GA, 


Centrally located ; pleasant rooms ; good table 
with plenty of fresh milk. 
Terms, $8 to $10 per week. 
Mrs, S, L. WHITEHURST, 
Proprietress, 





QT. JAMES HOTEL. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 


Grorce A. LAMB, PROPRIETOR. 

This perfectly equipped house is situated in 
the midst of a country abounding with beautiful 
and health giving hills, lakes and orange groves ; 
is built of brick, with bells and speaking tubes and 
is the only fire-proof hotel in Tallahesse. Con- 
venient to Telegraph, Post Office and Livery 
Stables. Special rates to Commercial men and 
every inducement forTourists and Pleasure 
Seekers, 

Personal attention to the comfort of guests. 

WRITE FOR TERMS. 





DR. J. C. KENNEDY, 


DENTIST, 


487 Fulton Street, 


Bet. Bridge and Lawrence, BROOKLYN, 


SILVERWARE. JEWELRY. CLOCKS. 


Webster Bros & Co., 


Having completed the extension of their store 
through to Liberty Street, adding new and ele- 
gant goods in each department of their exten- 
sive stock, making it the largest ever offered in 
the City, take pleasure in inviting the public to 
inspect them. 


241 & 243 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 











SEWING MACHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL> 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 

——3 ORANGE, MAS S.=——— 

30 UNION SQUARENY. CHICAGO, ILL 
ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. 








———+—~< FOR SALE BY 


B. F. BELGER, 
431 FULTON STREET, 


Bet. Jay and Pearl Sts, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


PEOPLE ARE SOMETIMES 
in doubt as to which of the many ways of 
traveling to New England points is the 
most desirable. ‘To all who have ever 
journeyed by the Norwicu LINE the ques- 
tion will admit of no doubt. The superi- 
ority in speed, comfort and safety of this 
justly popular route is an established 
fact, which the continual lurge patronage 
of this company’s magnificent steamers 
best proves. New London, Providence, 
Boston, Worcester, Portland and all other 
New England cities can be easily reached 
by any one of their largest and finest fleet 
of side-wheel steamers afloat. Steamers 
leave Pier 40 N. R., foot of Watts Street, 
daily, except Sundays, at 4.30 P. M. Bag- 
gage checked through to destination. Lim- 
ited excursion tickets at reduced prices. 
State rooms can be secured in advance by 
addressing Mr. G. W. Brady, Passenger 
Agent at Pier 40. 
xI 
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WILSON’S 


Depot, 290 &//892 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


(Opposite Loeser’s.) 


To Churches and Charities, 
To Families, 


OUR 


$1.00 per gallon. 
$1.20 


“ “ee 


FAMOUS 


FLATLAND OYSTERS 


Delivered to Families for Stewing or Frying. 
> > 


Prepared to Fry,and on the half- 


shell. 


Office 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S 
Carpet Sore, 114 Fulton St., basement 
floor, New York, Cheapest place in the City. 
If not convenient to call, send for samples. 


“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,’ 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 


(Se MANAGED BY LADIES... 
BROoOoBRDTYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
No. 292 CONCORD STREET, 
Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks 
from Bridge Entrance. 


___ SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Household Cares. 
‘* Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
Woman’s work is never done.” 

While the truth of this must be admitted, yet 
the cares of the housekeeper are materially 
lessened if proper materials and methods are 
employed in the performance of her duties. No 
article has received more encomuim from house- 
keepers than Electro-Silicon for cleaning and 
polishing the household silverware and other 
metallic surfaces, and certainly it has exceptional 
merits, not only as to the degree of brilliancy pro- 
duced by it, which is unsurpassed, or the amount 
of labor required, which is very siight, but the 
special merit, and one that will be appreciated by 
every careful housekeeper, is that its action does 
not produce abrasion or in any way impair the 
value or appearance of the most delicate surface 
of precious metals—a strong contrast with the 
results produced by whiting and other articles 
offered for sale for this purpose. 

We advise our lady readers who have silver- 
ware in their charge and are not conversant with 
the merits of Electro-Silicon to send to the pro- 
prietors, The Electro-Silicon Co., 72 John street, 
New York, who will send a trial sample free to 
any address or a full sized box, post-paid, on 
receipt of 15c. in stamps, or to apply to their 
dealer for the same. 








Carpets. 





xi 


Pure Drugs at Popular Prices. ae 


WHEELER & BOLTON 
_ Cor. Fulton & Clinton Streets. | 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL 


route to travel by in this beautiful fall weather, 
and one by which real comfort and pleasure can 
be had, is the popular and perfectly equipped 
Citizens’ Evening Steamboat Line, trom New 
York to Troy. Prompt connections with all 
morning trains at Troy. The new palace steam- 
ers Saratoga and City of Troy, are fitted up 
with all the improvements that modern genius 
can devise. Meals on the European plan. Bag- 
gage transported free between railroad and steam- 
ers in Troy. Steamers Jeave Pier 44, North 
River, foot of Christopher Street, New York, 
daily, except Saturdays, at6 P.M. Brooklynites 
can purchase tickets at 4 Court Street, 838 Fulton 
Street, and 7 De Kalb Avenue. Baggage can 
be checked from residence, and staterooms se- 
cured by letter or telegram, by addressing 
George M. Lewis, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
44, North River, N, Y. 


PIANOS 20:2 


CHAS. W. HELD, 


Cor. Livingston St. Cor. Boerum Pl. 


Oldest and Most Reliable Place in the City. 
the Celebrated KRANIC H & BACH PIANOS. 


Everybody Should Embrace 


the rare opportunity of obtaining a dozen of the 
finest Imperial Portraits for three dollars that 
can now be had at DuRYEA’s FAMous Art STUu- 
DIO, 251 and 258 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. The 
former price of these superb specimens of photo- 
graphy was six dollars, and the low figure at 
which they are now offered will continue in force 
a short time only, therefore remember the old say- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t put off till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day,” and order your pictures while there 
is yet time. Mr. Duryea personally superin- 
tends every sitting. No extra charge for children, 


Repaired and made 
equal to new and tuned 


Agent for 
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WicKEON & TODD, 
CLOTHIERS & TAILORS, 





Medium and Fine Clothing, for Men, Youths 
and Children, at Manufactuers’ rates. 


S. W. Cor. BROADWAY & 4th STREET, 


BROOK LYN, FE. D. 


| WW. R. HEGEMAN, 


| Dealer in Fish, Oysters & Clams, 
70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
IRA A. KIMBALL, 
Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 9th St., Brooklyn. 








| — TEE — 


Stevens’ Pharmacy 
F Cor. Court St, and Atlantic Ave. 
J. & R. L AMEB, PURE DRUGS. 

59 CARMINE STREET, PURE SODA WATER, 


6th Avenue Cars pass the door, NEW YORK. 





Tested by the Board of Health. 


CHURCH FURNISHERS, _RED LINE PERFUMES. 
Hand Book of Designs by Mail. ———— 


BANNERS in Silk & Gold, CO - A. 2 a 


4 my 9 215 es 
$5, $7.50, $12, $15 each. We have the best Scranton and Lehigh Coal, 


Newly Imported Silks for same. Hand Book at the most ReasonabJe Prices. 
by mail free. 








MAIN OFFICE AND WHARF: 


PAX! PAX! PAX! DEGRAW ST., on Gowanus Canal. 
OFFICES? 
25 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 





How easy it is to catch cold. and how hard 
it often is to get rid of it. Especially if not 


attended to in season. 356 FULTON STREET, 
There is nothing equal to PAX ae — 840 FULTON STREET. 

and Sure Remedy for all Bronchial or Lung 

Affections. a. Oo. NELSON & SON, 
PAX is sold by all Druggists at 10 cents a FORMERLY 

_ NELSON & HOLDEN. 


PAX ! PAX ! PAX ! Telephone, Brooklyn 59. 











The Best Pianos Sold on Ph l & cet P 1 Possesses the Finest 
Easy Monthly Payments. e ps on, 1anos, Tone, and are the Best 
Warerooms, 336 Ful- Finished and Most Dura- 


” L eee ble Instruments in the 
ton Street, Brookiyn. $5 to $20 Monthly Installments. $5 to$20 | Market. 
xi 
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JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILA, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, 


No. 340 SMITH ST,, 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long 
Island Eggs. 
THOMAS HUDSON, 
Successor to George Hudson & Sons, 


Plumber, tras Etter, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 


COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 


Cc. BE. RIVERS, 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY 18 A JOY FOREVER 
E DR, T. FELIX_GOURAUD’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. It has 
stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. 
The _ distinguished 
Dr, L. A. Sayer, said 
to a lady of the hau/ 
ton (a patient:)—" As 
you ladies will. use 
them, 1 recommend * Gouraua’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin preparations.” _One bottle will last six 
months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
mE. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in 
N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 








ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS reduce Superfiuous Flesh 15 Ibs, 


a month, )Harmiess and certain. Sealed particulars, 4 cts. 
WIILOX SPECIFIC MEDICINE O0., Philadelphia, Pa, 








184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 


A general assortment of Trun 
TRUNKS REPAIRED or Exchanged. 
Sateroom Trunks. 


8, Valises, Bags, etc. 
Steamer Chairs and 








THE CHEAPEST _ 


SHOOK STORE 


IN THE CITY. 

FOR PRICE AND QUALITY, 
=. UssO & “9 
195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Nassau and Concord Sts., Near the Bridge. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 















CONSUMPTION, ‘ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEAFNESS, 
CURED AT HOME. 
NEW PAMPHLET, FREE. 
Address, Dk. M. W. CASE, 

, 32 Pe St.,Philadelphia,Pa, 

A MENTION THIS PAPER. 


DR. CASE’S CARBOLATE OF TAR“ INHALANT. 


Sauupa, Mivp.esex Co., Va., August 29, 1882. 
My Dkrar Dr. Case—Pardon the liberty I take and do 
not count it conceit, in sending you my photograph. 
may never have the pleasure of visiting you, but I wish you 
to know the features of the man whose life your Carbolic 
of Tar Inhalant was instrumental in saving. I began the 
use of your remedy for Catarrh and Bronchitis in Septem- 
ber 1879. I tried it taithfully, and it completely cured me. 
My throat was constantly inflamed. My nasal organs 
were terribly diseased. Sores covered the inside of my 
nose from the entrance to the palate. My ears were also 
terribly affected. I used to bleed from throat and nose 
whenever I preached. Now I can preach three times a day 
and not suffer atall. Iam perfectly well now. 
Your friend, Rev. D. G. C. Burts, 





Pastor of Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


b 
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AUCUSTUS PEVERELLY, 


Stationer and FPrinter, 
No, 86 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mail-orders promptly executed at very Moderate prices.— 
Refers to the Brooklyn Magazine: Special agent for Water- 
man’s ‘‘ Ideal,’ Fountain Pen. The Only Perfect Fountain Pen, 
Send for Descriptive Circular, containing hundreds of 
unsolicited testimonials. _ Free. 
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B. LEVY, 
THE NEW YORK TAILOR, 
46 GRAND St. near 2ND St., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Fall Styles now ready. 
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ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 
Boarding, Sale, Commission & Exchange Stables, 


233 Schermerhorn acta near Bond. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop. 
80 “ON “ITVO ANOHdATOL * 





Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phetons and Saddle Horses 
to let on reasonble terms. A Specialty made of Buying and 
Selling First-class Horses and Cariages on Commission. 


Drs. 6. & EM. BROCKWAY, 


DENTISTS 
No. 305 Fulton Street, 


Loeser 'Block, BROOKLYN. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 





GEO. GROOM, 63 BroapwAy, BRooKLYN, 
E. D. English Boot’and Shoemaker. Gentle- 
men’s Fine Shoes, Repairing and Custom Work 
a Specialty. 


C. A. LESTER'S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 


Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, etc., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


PICKLED OYSTERS A_ SPECIALTY. 
Oysters, Wholesale and Retail. 


DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS. 
Televhone, No. 431. 


~ COLLINS & CO., — 
PRINTERS, 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
ly done. Steam Power. Large assortment 
of type. 


Rear of Court House, 
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Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near 
the Post Office, Brookly n. Late Enge- 
man’s. A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


WORK SHOPS 9 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER : i 
BY USING OUTFITS OF (ei 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with & 
steam power. Sold on trial. 
Metal and woodworkers send for 
orices, IJllustr’d catalogue free. 
VW. EF. &. Ino. Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No. 422. Ruby St. 

















WM. H. 
Wall St. Ferry, Brooklyn. 
Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties, 


LOTHROP, 


Awnings, 


Flags, Banners and Decorations. 
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“SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING DRUGGISTS. 


o 


THE BEST EVIDENCE 


That our Papers are all we rep- 
resent them to be, is our 








Steadily Increasing Business. 


—_—_ “ ” H ; 
THEY ARE SENT TO The “Standard” Toilet Paper. 
Physicians advise their Patients that 


All parts of the World. Printed paper, or that containg chem?- 

cals incident to the ordinary process of 
s F manufacture, is a direct cause of Hem- 
An extensive manufactory is orrhoids. 


now operated in London, agen- “THE STANDARD” 
— having been established is not a medicated paper, but is entirely 
in all the principal towns in free from any deleterious substanc 
Europe. The divisivu into sheets by perforations 
< secures an economy through avoidance fi 
of litter and waste unattainable in the & 
Consumers Everywhere Unperforated Roll while the rapid 
: 5 dissolution of the paper in water pre- 
Indorse All that we Claim. ; vents loss of health, from impure air 
due to the stoppage of pipes and drains, 


SPECIALTIES . Sgt eee 

DERE ORATED WRAPPING : ~~ SMSiaatiiceae aati 
& TOILET PAPER.WAXED PAPER. ANTI-RUST PAPER 
CARBOLATED PAPER. ANTISEPTIC BANDAGE PAPER anv. 


The Only Mticated Tes Paper ver Manufactured, 


This article is attaining a’ standing as a curative and healing application superior to 
that of any other remedy. While this is largely due tothe use of the remedial agents most 
highly esteemed by the profession, it is obvious that in their successful application to Toilet 
Paper tke annoyance of applying a remedy is obviatéd; hence regular application, hitherto 
difficult to accomplish, is assured, and to this we attribute the rapid strides to public favor 
made by this paper. Another feature of ungestionable value is the evidence of medication in 
its appearence. It is well-known that the so-called medicated paper heretofore manufactured 
bears no evidence of medication other than the claim to that effect upon the wrapper. Every 
roll of our Medicated Paper is securely wrapped in tin foil as a protection against de 
terioration. 


Price per Roll, 1000 sheet, 50 cents | TWO 1000 SHEET ROLLS, 
Nickel Fixtures, - 30 cents And Nickel Fixtares, me beatae tl 








Sample Packet, by mail, 10 cents | $1.30, delivered the U.S. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Special Low Prices to Hotels and Boarding-Houses. , 
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GREAT m gw COMPANY 


STAND AT THE HEAD OF THE 


THEA AND COFFEE 


Business of the Wnited States. 





e Company is 

















BROOKLYN STORES: 


2715 Fulton street, cor. Concord street, - - BROOKLYN. 
205 Court street, com Wyckoff street, - - oe 
208 Columbia st.. bet. Carroll & Siunimnit sts., 

G24 Myrtle avenue, cor. Walworth street, ~ 
Fifth avenue, cor. Prospect avenue, ~ 
Broadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st., 

> Grand street, bet. 4th & 5th streets, - WiLLITAMSBURG IL. 
Grand street, cor. 9th street. - - ah 
Grand st., bet. Ewen st. & Graham ave., $3 
Manhattan ave. Sparrow's Bloch, — - GREENPOINT. 


150 STORES IN THE U. BS. 


Headquarters, 35 & 37 Vesey St., New York. 





arian Roller Peete Rink, 


CORNER BEDFORD AND ATLANTIC AVENUES. 





HURD, WAITE & CO. 
Brooklyn's Reliable Dry Goods , 


| 


| tstaflishment. 





| Advance importations of Fall Novelties 
‘in high grade Dress Goods, Silks, Vel- 
vets, Laces, Wraps, Etc., Etc., are being 
daily opened in their respective departments. 

Our now famous Upholtstery Depart- J 
ment, unquestionably the largest and_ best 
organized in this city, is constantly advancing | 
its attractions through the accession of every- | 
thing new and desirable in Coverings, Hang- | 
ings, Mantle Draperies, Scarfs, Tidies, | 
Ete. 
- he Lowest Prices for reliable 


Dry Goods has become synonymous with our 
firm name, and enables Brooklyn Ladies to shop 








'at our store with the utmost confidence — that 
they can secure equal if not greater advantages 
than by going to New York. 


_ HURD, WAITE & CO, 
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ASTORIA Children Cry @storia 
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